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A Call to Prayer 


" HAT the world may believe that Thou hast 
£ sent Me”—these words of Our Blessed Sav- 
iour, echoing down the years, have ever in- 
fused Catholic saints and leaders with new inspiration 
to work for the unity of mankind in the fold of the 
redeemed, in the very Body of Jesus Christ, “which 
is His Church”. To Saint Basil of old, as he labored 
unwearyingly in his ancient diocese in Cappadocia only 
three hundred years after the death of Christ, they 
represented a challenge to the spirit of compromise 
with “realism”, and resulted in a new and glorious 
effort for the winning of Arian Christians to the obedi- 
ence of Catholicism and the conversion of thousands 
of pagan souls. Again and again the venerable 
Fathers of the Church, in the West as well as in the 
East, found in these words a spark of encouragement 
that flamed into burning zeal for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s prayer. The words of Athanasius, Augustine 
and John Chrysostom—which the Christian world has 
enshrined as examples of the most precious literary 
treasures of all time—were poured out from hearts on 
fire with the love of Christ, hearts that would enkindle 
equal love for Him in the souls of those who wandered 
in the mists of schism or the full darkness of denial. 
“That they all may be one’’—this prayer of Christ 
moved men like Saint Thomas Aquinas and the great 
Saint Bonaventure to labor mightily that the rents in 
the fabric of Christendom be repaired through the 
grace of God. When a new kind of rebellion against 
the authority of Christ’s Church rose up at the begin- 
ning of the modern age, the heroes of the faith re- 
newed their hope in the unchanging plea for Unity that 
a suffering Saviour uttered to His merciful Father. 
Peter Canisius and Francis de Sales spent their lives 
in reconciling those who had been led astray by the 
false hopes of erroneous prophets of a new order. 
For they loved that text that makes eternal the desire 
of Christ for the conversion of all men to the faith 
in Him. 
Outside the Catholic fold there have been echoes 
indicative of willingness to heed the prayer of Christ, 
in greater or less degrees. 


a} 
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The short-lived unions of 


Lyons and of Florence were brought to consummation 
by the prayers of separated peoples as well as thos? 


safely within the fold. The pity of the tragic failure 
of these unions, so history records, was that the 
spirit of prayer was none too strong or persistent 
enough to overcome ingrained animosities. God sup- 
plied His grace for reunion, but man in return failed to 
cocperate with that grace. Unless built on a firm 
foundation of prayer, no group return to the Church 


Cy 


>an be a permanent one. That so many nations in the 
East have still within them many adherents to Catholic 
Unity in spite of various ritual differences, indicates 
primarily that these people have been constantly 
prayerful for the unity of the Flock. Their saints and 
martyrs have shown by their example that persevering 
prayer cements the ties that bind them to the One 
great Fold. 

The Church Unity Octave, which will be held in 
January and will be observed by a great portion of the 
Catholic faithful throughout the world, as well as by 
many who have not yet acknowledged the supremacy 
of Saint Peter’s successor, exemplifies the spirit that 
moved at least one non-Catholic clergyman some thirty- 
seven years ago. Father Paul James Francis of Gray- 
moor as an Anglican knew by long and careful study 
that there was only one center of Unity for Christians, 
and that in the See first governed by the Apostle, Saint 
Peter. Encouraged by another Anglican clergyman, 
the Rev. Spencer Jones, he boldly proclaimed a call 
to prayer for true Christian Unity in the pages of 
THe Lamp in December, 1907. Undaunted by the 
protests of fellow Anglican clergymen that such a 
prayer effort was disloyal to the Religious body to 
which he belonged, Father Paul and his religious com- 
munity at Graymoor in January, 1908 inaugurated an 
observance of eight days of fervent petition to God, 
imploring Him to shed forth His grace that mankind 
might see in full His Will for Christian Unity. 

It is remarkable that not a few other clergymen and 
2ven some lay persons in the Episcopalian church 
were willing to pray with Father Paul, even though 
privately, that “all might be one” under the obedience 
of Saint Peter’s successor. They chose a time for their 
petitions well, devoting the period that extends from 
the Feast of Saint Peter’s Chair at Rome to the Feast 
of the Conversion of Saint Paul, January 18th to 25th, 
to prayers for Catholic Unity. They appealed in par- 
ticular to the Apostle whom Christ had made the Rock 
and firm foundation of Unity, Simon called Peter, and 
that other Apostle who was destined to be a vessel of 
election for the conversion of unbelievers, Paul who 
had been known as Saul of Tarsus. A far-visioned 
prince of the Catholic Church, Cardinal O’Connell of 
3oston, heeded Father Paul’s appeal to urge Catholics 
to unite in the Octave also. Thus from its very begin- 
ning in January, 1908 the Octave of Prayer for Chris- 
tian Unity, more familiarly known as the Church Unity 
Octave, saw both Catholics and non-Catholics fervently 
observing it. The leaven of prayer then set ir motion 
was not, however, to bear visible proof until the follow- 
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ing year when Father Paul and his companions at the 
little Friary on the Mount of the Atonement as well as 
the Sisters of the Atonement also at Graymoor, made 
their submission and were corporately received into the 
Church to continue their work as the Religious Insti- 
tute of the Society of the Atonement. The conversion 
of this group was, by divine grace, an indication that 
the prayers offered by the faithful during the Octave 
were not in vain. 

In the providence of God, the work of propagating 
the Octave devotion became one of the chief activities 
of the Society of the Atonement after its corporate 
submission to Catholic authority. Father Paul spent 
the greater part of his life as a Catholic priest in send- 
ing the message of the Octave to every corner of the 
Catholic world. Nor did he desist from urging non- 
Catholics to join in. That a great many of them now 
pray for Christian Unity in January is a tribute to the 
blessed zeal that motivated him, and by the grace of 
God, increased his ardor in the holy cause until his 
death in February, 1940. 

The sanction of a Pope who foresaw the evils that 
would of necessity result from the rivalry of divided 
Christian groups in a world made dark by a new and 
more specious form of paganism, the saintly Pius X, 
gave a great impetus to the Octave devotion among the 
faithful. His successor in the Chair of Peter, Bene- 
dict XV, approved its extension to the whole world 
even at a time when the greater part of that world 
resounded with the clash of armed hosts in a fratricidal 
war. The religious leaders of various countries, in- 
cluding our own American hierarchy, and the prelates 
of the English, Irish, Scottish and Greek nations, gave 
the Octave their blessing and commended it to those 
under their charge that by universal prayer the Will 
of Our Father in heaven might be accomplished and 
the world be united in “Our Lord, One Faith.” 

Lest it be thought that the present war has caused 
a halt to the progress of the movement for Christian 
Unity, it is to be noted that the record of the Octave 
observance in January, 1944 exceeded all others in point 
of numbers participating in this country and lands 
abroad, as well as in the spiritual fervor of a 
growing army of promoters among the clergy and 
religious. The world has been brought to its knees in 
prayer for peace, but at the same time it has begun to 
see that peace cannot last without God’s gracious 
assistance. Can we not dare to hope that the prayer 
of Christ ““That they may be one... that they may 
believe Me” may touch the hearts of the highest and 








Thou hast sent Me. 
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“And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe in Me; that they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe that 
And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have given to them; that they may be one, as We 
also are one: I in them, and Thou in Me; that they may be made perfect in one: and the world may know that 
Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast also loved Me.”—St. John, XVII, 20-23. 
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the humblest with a new desire for the peace of Christ, 
that can come only from full communion with His 
Church ? 

In the ideal envisioned by Father Paul James Fran- 
cis in the founding of the Church Unity Octave, it was 
hoped that all sincere Christians would give practical 
support to this prayer movement not only by ob- 
serving the Octave themselves but in making it ever 
more widely known so that all hearts might be inspired 
with a desire that all men be united in the vast 
sheepfold of the all-merciful Shepherd, Christ our 
Saviour. 

The faithful and ardent souls who will observe the 
Church Unity Octave will offer their prayers in pro- 
found contrition for the sins that have been committed 
against the Prince of Peace, including their own. They 
will readily admit their own limitations in extending 
the Kingdom of God on earth, and be free from that 
spirit of pessimism that would cause concern about 
the magnitude of their task. And they will be firm in 
the faith that by prayer all things can be accomplished, 
so they may in truth glow with love for Christ. 

“That they all may be one’—may this prayer reecho 
now in the hearts of all who worship Christ as it did 
in past centuries. May the Octave observance in Janu- 
ary surpass all previous ones, not only in the number 
of those who take part in it, but in the depth of charity 
and humility and confidence in God’s power. Then, 
indeed, may we expect a reign of peace and justice and 
security under the banner of Our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

The following is the form of Prayer as decreed by 
Pope Benedict XV to be recited daily during the 
Church Unity Octave observed every year from the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, January 18th to 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25th. 

Antiphon. That they all may be One, as Thou, 
Father, in Me and I in Thee; that they also may be 
one in Us; that the world may believe that Th 
sent me.—Jn. 17:21. 


u hast 


V. I say unto thee thou art Peter; 
R. And upon this Rock I will build My Chu: 


PRAYER 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who unto 
Apostles: Peace I leave with you, My Peace I 
unto you; regard not our sins, but the faith of Thy 
Church, and grant unto her that peace and unity which 
are agreeable to Thy will. Who livest and reignest 
God forever and ever. Amen. 


Thine 
give 


saidst 














Hierarchy Voices 
Ideals for Peace 


Of have met the challenge of war. Shall 
we meet the challenge of peate? 

“This is the question uppermost in the 
minds of men everywhere who in suffering and hard- 
ship have stood out against ruthless aggression. The 
men of our armed forces, the masses of our citizens, 
our leaders, all want to be true to our soldiers who 
have given so much, some even their lives, in this war 


themselves on the issues and form their judgments in 
the light of sound reason and our Christian democratic 
traditions. 

“They must free themselves from hatred, from dis- 
trust, from the spirit of mere expediency, from national 
greed and from indifference to right in the use of 
might, and they must form their judgments on the 
basis of stern objective realities. 


for freedom. They want to 
be true, as well, to future 
generations on whom we 
have been forced to place a 
heavy burden as the price 
for their freedoms. 
“Honestly, earnestly, we 
want to garner from the 
sacrifices, hardships and 


losses which have gone into 
this war the full fruits of 
victory in a good peace. The 


foremost problem in post- 
war planning is how to 
secure for ourselves and all 
the world a just and lasting 





Editor’s Note: 


We commend to a careful reading and con- 
sideration by our readers and citizens generally 
this most important statement on the building 
of a stable structure of peace which was issued 
by the Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, 
at the close of its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 18th. The state- 
ment has evoked nation-wide attention as well 
as discussion in the secular press because, as 
the New York Herald Tribune pertinently 
points out, “they (the Bishops) have accurately 
described the kind of world order which ail 
hope will one day develop around the begin- 
nings we are now making.” 


“This war came largely 
from bad education. It was 
not brought on by primitives 
or unlettered peoples. The 
contemporary philosophy 
which asserts the right of 
aggression is the creation of 
scholars. Discarding moral 
principles and crowding God 
out of human life, scholars 
produced the monstrous phi- 
losophies which, embodied 
in political and social sys- 
tems, enslave human reason 
and destroy the conscious- 
ness of innate human rights 


peace. 





and duties. 








“Recently representatives 
ef the United States, the 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and China at 
Dumbarton Oaks formulated and presented to their 
Governments broad tentative proposals for an inter- 
national organization for ‘the maintenance of peace 
and security and the creation of conditions which make 
for peace.’ These proposals have been given to the 
public for full study and discussion by peoples of all 
countries. 

“Our own Secretary of State has expressed the hope 
that leaders of our national thought and opinion will 
discuss them in the spirit of constructive effort. 

“Public opinion in our country can exert a tremen- 
dous effort in making the peace and determining the 
manner of international collaboration for its mainte- 
nance. If public opinion is indifferent or uninformed 
we shall run the risk of a bad peace and perhaps return 
to the tragedy of ‘power politics,’ which, in the past, 
divided nations and sowed the seeds of war. 

“If public opinion is alert and informed, we can have 
a lasting peace and security. It is imperative that all 
our citizens recognize their responsibility in the mak- 
ing and maintenance of the peace. They must inform 


“In these systems the 
notion of the common good 
is utterly distorted; it is no longer conceived as the 
consequence of the common enjoyment of rights and 
the common discharge of duties, but the creation of 
the caprice of a dictator or a group or a party. 

“The gilded dreams of a new era, which these sys- 
tems heralded, have proved to be a hideous nightmare. 
If we are to have a just and lasting peace, it must be 
the creation of a sane realism, which has a clear vision 
of the moral law, a reverent acknowledgment of God 
its Author, and a recognition of the oneness of the 
human race underlying all national distinctions. 

“We have no confidence in a peace which does not 
carry into effect, without reservations or equivocations, 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. We feel, too, 
that it should provide assistance for prostrate nations 
in reconstructing their economic, social and political 
institutions. ; 

“If justice is compromised, if unreasonable conces- 
sions are made to might, grievances will rankle in the 
bosom of aggrieved nations to endanger the peace of 
the world. If prostrate nations are not assisted in 
giving to their peoples fair economic opportunities, 





they will become the arena of civil strife and turmoil. 
No international organization will be able to maintain 
a peace which is unfair and unjust. 

“There is an international community of nations. 
God Himself has made the nations interdependent for 
It is not therefore a ques- 
tion of creating an international community, but of 
organizing it. To do this we must repudiate absolutely 
the tragic fallacies of ‘power politics,’ with its balance 
of power, spheres of influence in a system of puppet 
governments, and the resort to war as a means of 
settling international difficulties. 

“After the last World War an attempt was made to 


their full life and growth. 


organize the interna- 
tional community. It 
failed not because its ob- 
jective was mistaken but 
because of inherent de- 
fects in its character, 
and more _ especially 
perhaps because the na- 
tions were not disposed 
to recognize their duty 
to work together for the 
common good of the 
world. 

“International law 
must govern interna- 
tional relations. Might 
must be subordinated to 
law. An_ international 
institution, based on the 
recognition of an objec- 
tive moral obligation and 
not on the binding force 
of covenants alone, is 
needed for the preserva- 
tion of a just peace and 
the promotion of inter- 
national cooperation for 
the common good of the 
international community. 
The common good of 
every nation is insepa- 
rably connected with the 
common good of the 
international community. 

“The international in- 
stitution must be uni- 
versal. It must seek to 
include, with due regard 
to basic equality of 
rights, all the nations, 
large and small, strong 
and weak. Its constitu- 
tion must be democratic. 
While it is reasonable 
to set up a Security 
Council with limited 
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Lest We Forget 


In conjunction with the important statement of the 
Catholic Hierarchy as published here, it will be ap- 
propriate to recall the articles of the memorable 
“Atlantic Charter” which defined the intentions of the 
Allied nations when it was drawn up in 1941. Jt runs 
as follows: 

The President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better future for the 
world. 

1. Their countries seek no aggrandisement, territorial 
or other. 

2. They desire to see no territorial changes that do 
not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. 

3. They respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of Government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them. 

4. They will endeavor, with due respect for their exist- 
ing obligations, to further enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity. 

5. The desire to bring out the fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations in the economic field, with the object 
of securing for all improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security. 

6. After the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want. 

7. Such a peace should enable all men to traverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance. 

8. They believe all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since no future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments con- 
tinue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a wider and perma- 
nent system of general security, that the disarmament of 
such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and en- 
courage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ment. 
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membership, this council must not be an instrument 
for imperialistic domination by a few powerful nations. 
Before it every nation must stand on its rights, and 
not on its power. It must not allow any nation to sit 
in judgment in its own case. 

“Frankly, it must recognize that for nations as well 
as individuals life is not static. It must therefore 
provide in its charter for the revision of treaties in the 
interest of justice and the common good of the inter- 
national community, as well as for the recognition of 
a people’s coming of age in the family of nations. 

“The function of the international organization must 
be the maintenance of international peace and security, 


the promotion of inter- 
national cooperation and 
the adoption of common 
policies for the solution 
of common economic, 
social and other humani- 
tarian problems. In the 
maintenance of peace it 
is reasonable that the 
organization have at its 
disposal resources for 
coercing outlaw nations 
even by military meas- 
ures. 

“In fostering and 
promoting international 
cooperation it must seek 
to guarantee to the weak 
and poor nations eco- 
nomic opportunities 
which are necessary to 
give their peoples reason- 
able standards of living, 
and it must seek to pre- 
vent selfish monopolistic 
control of raw materials 
which are needed for the 
economic stability of 
other nations. 

“Effective interna- 
tional cooperation lays 
definite duties on favored 
nations. No nation may 
view with unconcern 
conditions that permit 
millions of workers in 
any country to be with- 
out the opportunity to 
secure from their labor 
adequate family support. 
Nations rich in natural 
resources must remem- 
ber that ownership of 
property never dispenses 
with the social obliga- 
tions of stewardship. 
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Nations gifted with inventive and productive genius 
are obligated to serve the reasonable needs of other 
nations. 

“Nations should open, under effective guarantees, 
world lanes of commerce and world avenues of com- 
munications to all law-abiding countries. Protective 
national legislation for legitimate national economic 
interests must not impede the flow of international 
commerce and the right social function of international 
exchange. 

“In the international organization there should be a 
World Court, to which justifiable disputes among 
nations must be submitted. Its authority should not 
be merely advisory, but strictly judicial. A condition 
for the right functioning of this court is the proper 
development and codification of international law. 

“Competent international authority must enact into 
positive law the principles of the moral law in their 
international references, and to these will be added 
positive treaty provisions and the charter and legisla- 
tion of the international organization. 

“The World Court should be empowered to render 
decisions in cases submitted to it either by any party 
in interest or by the international organization. It must 
have authority to refer its decisions to the international 
organization for execution. 

“It would be useless to set up a World Court and 
either deny it the right to demand the execution of 
its decisions or make the execution of them subject to 
the discretion of the international organization. 

“Nations which refuse to submit their international 
disputes which constitute a threat to the peace or the 
common good of the international community, should 
be treated by the international organization as outlaw 
nations. Moreover obligatory arbitration of interna- 
tional disputes which threaten world peace would mark 
a signal advance in international relations. 

“The international organization must never violate 
the rightful sovereignty of nations. Sovereignty is a 
tight which comes from the juridical personality of a 
nation and which the international organization must 
safeguard and defend. 

“However, national sovereignty may not be inter- 
preted as absolving a nation from its obligations in the 
international community. Moreover even within the 
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State, national sovereignty is limited by the innate 
rights of men and families. Since civil authority does 
not confer these God-given rights it may not violate 
them. 

“The ideology of a nation in its internal life is a 
concern of the international community. To reject this 
principle is tantamount to maintaining that the viola- 
tion of the innate rights of men in a country by its own 
government has no relation to world peace. 

“Just at this moment, in the interest of world peace, 
our nation is exerting itself to root out some ideologies 
which violate human rights in the countries we are 
liberating. We hold that if there is to be a genuine and 
lasting world peace, the international organization 
should demand as a condition of membership that 
every nation guarantee in law and respect in fact the 
innate rights of men, families and minority groups in 
their civil and religious life. Surely our generation 
should know that tyranny in any nation menaces world 
peace. 

"A nation which refuses to accord to its own people 
the full enjoyment of innate human rights cannot be 
relied upon to cooperate in the international community 
for the maintenance of a peace which is based on the 
recognition of national freedom. Such a nation will 
pursue its own selfish international policies, while pay- 
ing lip service to international cooperation. 

“We have it within our power to introduce a new 
era, the era for which peoples have been longing 
through the centuries, the era in which nations will live 
together in justice and charity. 

“It is a Christian hope we want to realize, the hope 
of a world at peace, a world of sovereign states co- 
operating in assuring all men the full enjoyment of 
their rights, a world of free men and free nations with 
their freedom secured under law. 

“War may come, but if our hope is realized it will 
be a war of punishment meted out to outlaw nations. 
Through all the sufferings and sacrifices of this war 
we have remembered and we recall today the words 
of our Chief Executive, written at its beginning: 

“‘We shall win this war, and in victory we shall 
seek not vengeance but the establishment of an inter- 
national order in which the spirit of Christ shall rule 
the hearts of men and of nations.‘ ”’ 





ing Cards mailed to them in the last few weeks. 


Lord at Bethlehem. 


will do so soon and thus help us in our work. 





Our Christmas Cards Widely Praised 


We are grateful to our readers and friends who have expressed their appreciation of our Christmas Greet- 
Many 
presentation of the traditional ideal which is the inspiration of the Catholic observance of the Nativity of Our 


It will be much appreciated if our friends who have not yet sent in an offering for the Christmas Cards 


have praised the Cards as the most beautiful 














God or Disaster ! 


by HA. C2. McGinnis 


AID Pope Leo XIII: “The present century has 
encountered notable disasters, nor is it clear that 
some equally terrible are not impending.” Since 

this statement appears in Sapientiae Christianae—the 
Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens—the Pope 
referred to the nineteenth century when he spoke of 
“the present century,” for this Encyclical was written 
in 1890. But with the sureness of one who knows well 
what inevitably happens when society departs from the 
course intended for it, he predicted the terrible miseries 
which society has suffered ever since the twentieth 
century’s beginning. “The very times in which we 
live are warning us,” admonished the Pope, “to seek 
remedies where they alone are to be found—namely, 
by re-establishing in the family circle and throughout 
the whole range of society the doctrines and practices 
of Christian religion.” 

The Pope was not speaking as an inspired fore- 
caster of today’s events. He was speaking with the 
mathematical certainty that two and two make four. 
He knew from previous history that when society 
turns from religion and heads down the pagan road it 
cannot enjoy the peace and justice of Christian civiliza- 
tion, but will invariably suffer that hell on earth which 
paganism invariably produces. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century it was plain that false political, 
economic and social philosophies were turning man 
rapidly from God. Said Leo: “As to what We have 
termed the well-being of the soul, which consists 
chiefly in the practice of the true religion and unswerv- 
ing observance of the Christian precepts, We perceive 
that it is daily losing esteem among men, either by 
reason of forgetfulness or disregard, in such wise that 
the greater the advance made in the well-being of the 
body, the greater is the falling away in that of the 
soul.” The pagan, materialistic philosophies which 
today rule so many million people were already well 
on their way at the turn of the century, sweeping 
society before them into that maelstrom of human 
madness which results when mankind forgets the 
spiritual reasons for its existence and greedily and 
ruthlessly seeks only the body’s well-being. The rapid 
advances of Liberalism had caused Leo to say “how 
great a multitude of men is involved in danger as to 
their eternal salvation surpasses belief; but, more than 
this, nations and even vast empires themselves cannot 
long remain unharmed, since upon the lapsing of Chris- 
tian institutions and morality, the main foundations of 
human society must necessarily be uprooted. Force 


alone will remain to preserve public tranquillity and 
order.” 

From this statement we can see why Leo predicted 
that notable disasters would come: upon the world. 
It now remains to see to what extent he was correct 
and, having seen this, review the remedy he proposed. 
Naturally, the worse the condition of the patient, the 
more assiduously the remedy must be applied. We 
shall start with World War I, although the conditions 
which Leo deplored and warned against were well in 
motion in his day and increased steadily until 1914. 
The holocaust which was World War I and the world- 
wide miseries it caused need no reviewing; they are 
still vivid in everyone’s mind. The worst catastrophe 
of that “notable disaster” to society, in which Liberal- 
istic powers contended against Totalitarianistic powers 
for imperialistic control, was that the contenders failed 
to perceive the error of their ways. They did not 
realize that a war which cost the lives of nine million 
combatants and twenty million non-combatants was a 
broad scale warning that worse, much worse, was yet 
to come unless society should abandon its pagan ambi- 
tions and return to the religious concept of behavior. 
Although the exhausting war caused a world-wide 
economic depression in which misery and suffering 
were widespread, society rushed heedlessly deeper 
into paganism, scarcely ever giving a glance toward 
the moral pattern of society which alone could bring 
happiness and peace. As Liberalism’s evils became 
more oppressive, various forms of pagan totali- 
tarianism sprang up in vain efforts to check them. 
Society tried to cure its paganism by dosages of still 
greater paganism. Statesmen, economists, philosophers 
and writers in general sought furiously for causes and 
remedies, putting their ideas into books which a suf- 
fering public bought wholesale and read avidly. Most 
of these riddle-solvers sought to squirm out of the 
situation by trick schemes, to dance without paying 
the fiddler, to eat their cake and have it too. Very, 
very few ever recommended turning to God, His reli- 
gion and morality, or, if they did mention God, it was 
to claim some clever invention of their own as being 
His. For despite a wholesale departure from God and 
His ways, it is still popular to further hypocritically 
materialism and all its evils in God’s name or in the 
name of Christian civilization. Modern man, with all 
his alleged self-sufficiency and materialistic advance- 
ment, still does not dare reject the Almighty’s power 
altogether and so commits his crimes in His name, 
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soothing his conscience by trying to convince himself 
that Rationalism is God's gift to humankind. But since 
all pagan philosophies and solutions sooner or later 
wind up on a dead-end street, society found no 
satisfactory solution to its worrisome ills as it floun- 
dered about in a maddening welter of man-made 
ideologies. Through all this the Church stood point- 
ing patiently but inexorably the way back to happi- 
ness and tranquillity, while 

her leaders strove incessantly 


UNUM SINT 


against new oppressors, and the civil strife which 
looms so threateningly within many countries, is the 
dangerous game for a dominant position in power- 
politics which the world’s great powers are playing. 
All these conditions, which are plainly visible when 
one surveys the world scene, do not promise a coming 
period of peace. 
Did Pope Leo foresee all this generally? Undoubt- 
edly so, for just as two and 
two make four, so does wide- 





for society’s return to sanity. 
But man worshipped himself 
too much to worship his 
Creator. The result? World 
War II and that which is yet 


to come. 
Had we to bring 


We are familiar with the 
extent of World War II. We 
know that, as Pope Leo said, 
“nations and even vast em- 
pires cannot long remain un- 
harmed,” for great empires 
have already crumbled and 
the farthest reaching out- 
posts of other great empires 
are now suffering, most un- 
deservedly, in another “nota- 
ble disaster.” But the present 
war will not be the end of 
the story; throughout the 
entire world further blood- 
shed and strife loom clearly. 
India, for example, disliking 


Of gratitude 


God’s Son . 





The Shepherds! Song 


No frankincense nor shining gold 


Where in the Manger bleak and cold 
Slept Christ, Our King; 

But poverty’s few gifts we bore 
A warm soft fleece 

That Mary’s gentle hands spread o’er 
Earth’s Prince of Peace, 

A barley loaf and golden curds, 
Poor shepherds’ food, 

Yet Mary blessed with simple words 


Man’s first gifts brought on Christmas morn, 
And on us smiled 
In lowly human flesh new-born 


. . her Child! 


—Mary Adrienne Ervin. 


spread paganism bring wide- 
spread injustice and the 
resulting bitterness which 
brings strife. Future misery 
in the world can always be 
accurately gauged and fore- 
seen by gauging the extent of 
paganism. Paganism’s rapid 
sweep throughout the world 
was spread before Pope Leo 
like a well-marked map. In 
his Encyclicals he showed 
that he foresaw _ today’s 
evils resulting from Liberal- 
ism and Totalitarianism. 


Did Leo stop there? If 
anyone thinks so, let him 
attend to this: “Force alone 
will remain to preserve pub- 
lic tranquillity and order.” 
And what do we propose 
today? Force to preserve 








Jap overlords as much as 

British ones, and fearing that 

self-assertion now might bring only an exchange of 
masters, seemingly awaits the end of the present con- 
flict to put nearly a half-billion people into revolt. 
These people may be joined by hundreds of millions of 
other Asiatics as the world’s colored races seek to 
throw off the yoke of white domination and exploita- 
tion. The Moslem world is restive and the Jewish ques- 
tion in Palestine may be the fuse to that powder-keg as 
Britain seeks to do the expedient thing regardless of 
justice. In Europe, political expediency instead of 
justice is preparing the ground for further hatreds in 
Eastern and Southern Europe; while Western Europe 
is crammed full of potential revolutions. Even in 
Britain social forces are at work to obtain a type of 
justice non-existent under Toryism and these forces 
may give that nation plenty of unrest. In Latin- 
America Communism labors furiously, and in the 
United States there is much ideological unrest that may 
develop into serious class warfare as Materialism’s 
well-intrenched forces battle bitterly to squelch all 
moves to find a workable pattern for the common 
good. Over and above the menace of a world-wide 
race war, the coming struggles of now occupied nations 


tranquillity and order! It 
must be admitted that some 
kind of international police 
is now necessary to preserve order by force— 
at least until a proper pattern of justice can be worked 
out. So chaotic has society become through pagan- 
ism’s machinations that forceful preservation of order 
seems to be the only way out. But it must also be 
admitted by all thinking people that the achieving of 
order by force is in itself not enough. This is espe- 
cially true when those nations capable of applying the 
force refuse to abandon monopolism, imperialism and 
power politics, all of which have been such prime 
factors in causing the present misery. Unless the 
world’s proposed policemen themselves return to the 
moral pattern of society, their patrol of the world will 
be like that of a corrupt police force in a corrupt city. 
Force, without morality behind it, will soon degenerate 
into the strong dominating the weak for selfish pur- 
poses. “Force,” warned Pope Leo, “is very feeble 
when the bulwark of religion has been removed; and 
being more apt to beget slavery than obedience, it 
bears within itself the germs of ever - increasing 
troubles.” Force, when not used to preserve order 
only until a proper moral pattern can be achieved, is 
tyranny and tyranny brings revolt by those oppressed. 
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We have seen that, so far, Pope Leo called the 
trend of events with most remarkable perspicacity. 
Hence it is wisdom to follow through with him. As 
we know, the Popes never find fault with the world 
except in a most constructive manner. When they 
criticize society’s failures, they invariably give 
remedies which accord with the Creator’s plan through 
which mankind must achieve its one and only destiny 
Pope Leo did this in this Encyclical — Sapientiae 
Christianae—which should be read and studied by 
everyone interested in society’s well-being. Urging a 
return to the doctrines and practices of the Christian 
religion, he says: ‘In this lies the sole means of free- 
ing us from the ills now weighing us down, of fore- 
stalling the dangers now threatening the world... . 
We deem it expedient in this message to you, to define 
in detail the duties of Catholics, inasmuch as these 
would, if strictly observed, avail with wondrous power 
to save society in all its length and breadth. We are 
engaged, as regards matters of highest moment, in a 
violent and well-nigh daily struggle, wherein it is hard 
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at times for the minds of many of us not to be deluded, 
not to go astray, not to yield.” Pope Leo then points 
out that Christianity concerns itself not only with per- 
sonal salvation but also with the security of the State. 

The world’s peace-planners must turn to that reli- 
gious pattern for society given by Christ Himself. It 
is utterly futile for society to attempt to lift itself by 
its boot-straps. Society, in its dire troubles, must 
wisely turn to its Author. Its mistakes are becoming 
far too costly for it to experiment further with man- 
made ways of life. It should now be sufficiently 
obvious that only the wise following of the Creator’s 
guidance will reverse society’s ruin which now con- 
tinues with the swiftness of geometrical progression. 
Unless we rashly want to see our world face ever-in- 
creasing chaos and destruction, we had better demand 
that society’s leaders quit trying to tinker with the 
will of God. We have tried nearly everything imagin- 
able but God’s way; so let’s try that for a change! 
A wise leader is one who realizes that God’s world 
must be run by God’s rules. 
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Prelate and Patriot 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


claims to the historic frontiers guaranteed to her 
not long since by the Allied powers with solemn 
promises (since repudiated), certain journalists have 
made much of the minority populations that dwelt 
within them. Very few have neglected to lay great 
stress on the Ukrainian problem, attempting to show 
that the majority of the inhabitants of Galicia were 
not Poles by nationality or by desire. It is significant 
to note that these same writers have soft-pedalled th 
equally important fact that the inhabitants of eastern 
Galicia (which constitutes roughly the southern half 
of the territories to be incorporated by force into the 
Soviet Union) are almost unanimously Catholic, 
though a high proportion of them are not of the Roman 
but rather the Byzantine Rite. The passing of thei: 
great religious leader, the Most Reverend Andrew 
Sheptitsky,* Archbishop of Lwow and Metropolitan 
of Halicz, on November 4, deprived the Ukrainian 
Catholic people of their foremost advocate of au- 
tonomy and one of the noblest patriots of their nation. 
The news of his death as carried by American news- 
papers indicates a profound lack of information about 
the peoples of Eastern Poland, for in these accounts 
he was variously styled “Uniat Catholic Archbishop,” 
“Primate of the Greek Orthodox Church in Russia,” 
and “Prelate of the Soviet (!) Ukrainians”. (This con- 
fusion serves to show the kind of information Ameri- 
can journalists possess about the national aspirations 
of those who live in the disputed provinces. The 
venerable Catholic Archbishop was not honored in 
death by even accurate recognition of his religion and 
nationality, and nothing was said of his valiant efforts 
for the progress of Christian Unity.) In point of fact, 
Archbishop Sheptitsky was a Catholic Bishop in full 
communion with the Holy See, the spiritual leader of 
at least three and a half million Catholics of the By- 
zantine Rite and Ukrainian nationality living within 
the political limits of the Polish republic. Though he 
had been a champion of autonomous government for 
the non-Polish population of Galicia, he was recognized 
as the most ardent foe the Soviet invaders had to con- 
tend with. During his long life (he was appointed 
Archbishop of Lwow by Pope Leo XIII in 1901) he had 
endured imprisonment from the forces of the old Rus- 
sian Empire as well as their successors at the time of 


I’ an effort to belittle the righteousness of Poland’s 


* Sheptitsky is the form used throughout in this article because it is the 
closest rendition of his family name in English type Elsewhere it is spelled 


im difierent fashion, the most general way being Szepticky 


the 1917 revolution. Though he was an Archbishop 
and had a brother a General in the Polish Army, he 
did not escape blame for the Polish-Ukrainian strug- 
gles that followed the World War and as a conse- 
quence suffered humiliation at the hands of his fellow- 
Catholics. In 1939, when Poland was invaded by the 
Soviets, the Archbishop was held “in protective 
custody” at his palace in Lwow until the Germans oc- 
cupied the city. We have no authentic information 
about their treatment of him, but we can be sure he 
followed the courageous stand for the rights of the 
Church that characterized him all during his life. The 
account of his death that has reached us does not 
indicate all the circumstances, but we can assume in 
the light of their former attitude the Russians would 
hardly spare this valiant servant of the Church. 
Though he did not suffer the violent death of his 
predecessor in the primacy of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church, Saint Josaphat, Archbishop Sheptitsky might 
well be considered a martyr to his duties as shepherd 
of the flock since for the last twenty-five years his 
body was paralyzed as the result of ill-treatment re- 
ceived in the Siberian prisons. 


Born at Prylbychl near Lwow in 1865, Alexander 
Roman Sheptitsky was the scion of a noble family, 
his father being the Count Ivan Sheptitsky’ and his 
mother Countess Sophia Fredro. (Galicia was then a 
province of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and _ its 
capital city was known as Lemberg.) It is not gener- 
ally known that he was baptized in the Roman rite, 
his family—like many others of the Ukrainian no- 
bility—having adopted that rite to retain their posi- 
tion in society. His university training at Cracow was 
distinguished by a deep application to classical studies 
and a passionate interest in the heritage of the Ukrain- 
ian people. After an audience with the Holy Father 
in 1887, he dedicated his life to the religious uplift 
of his nation, and returning to the rite of his forebears, 
he entered the Basilian Order of the strict observance 
taking the name of Andrew. He was appointed to the 
flourishing see of Stanislawow (in which there were 
over a million Catholics of the Eastern Rite) in 1899, 
and two years later was made Archbishop and Metro- 
politan. Though he was but thirty-six years of age, 
his courage and vigor in reforming abuses and restor- 
ing strict observance of liturgical customs among the 
Ukrainian Catholics brought him to the forefront 
among the ecclesiastics of the old Austrian Empire. 
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It has been said that the Hapsburgs ruled their sub- 
ject peoples by playing them off against each other 
Galicia (which had been acquired by the Austrians as 
their share in the first partition of Poland) included 
almost equal numbers of Poles and Ukrainians, whose 
national animosities waxed strong under political 
direction. The Archbishop was a firm believer in law 
and order and constantly implored his people and the 
Latin Catholics to 
live in peace to- 
gether, but to no 
avail. The clash 
between divergent 
national aspirations 
obviously benefited 
no one other than 
the Austrian gov- 
ernment. They jus- 
tified their sover- 
eignty in Galicia 
because of this 
very divergence. 

When the first 
World War broke 
out in 1914, the 
Russians had high 
hopes that the Slav 
peoples under Ger- 
man domination 
would rally to their 
aid. Many of them 
lid, including Poles 
Ukrainians in 
Galicia. But with 
the Czarist govern- 
ment the Orthodox 
Church of Russia 
worked hand in 
hand. An attempt 
was made to capi- 
talize on racial dif- 
ferences and to per- 
suade the Ukrain- 
ians to abandon 
Catholicism by be- 
coming Orthodox 
Russians. None was more vigorous against this insidi- 
ous move than the Metropolitan of Lwow, whose arrest 
and exile to Siberia came as a direct consequence. It 
is an indication of his wisdom and true pastoral guid- 
ance that only a handful of the faithful succumbed to 
the blandishments of the Russian intriguers. The great 
body of the Slavonic Rite Catholics remained firmly 
attached to the Holy See. They rejoiced to see their 
shepherd returned to them in 1917, when, with the 
collusion of the Kerensky provisional government, he 
escaped from Russia by way of Sweden. But the 
Galicia to which he returned was to be a land of chaos 


and 


The late Metropolitan Andren 
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for many years in which the blood of its sons flowed 
freely. 

he story of the triple war between Soviets, Poles 

and Ukrainians has been told anew in the secular 

press, to give the false impression that the Ukrainians 

are violent separatists, not at all willing to remain 

under Polish rule. The picture is only in part correct 

for it must ever be remembered that the great national 

hero of the Ukrain- 

ians in Galicia was 

the Metropolitan of 

Lwow, a saintly 

Catholic bishop. If, 

in God’s provi- 

dence, he had re- 

stored to a nation 

downtrodden for 

centuries a realiza- 

tion of its rightful 

position among the 

peoples of the earth 

it would naturally 

follow that the up- 

surge of patriotism 

that took advantage 

of the disorder that 

followed the World 

War was. attribu- 

table in part to him. 

Working in con- 

junction with their 

fellow nationals of 

Greater Ukra- 

ine (which was 

later incorporated 

into the U.S.S.R.) 

the Galicians made 

a supreme effort to 

attain independ- 

ence. They were 

defeated by Soviets 

on one side and 

Poles on the other, 

but one lasting 

result was a new 

sense of nation- 

Ultimately, Galicia was awarded to Poland by 

Council of Ambassadors in 1923, but with the 

proviso that the eastern portion should be given a 

1utonomous government of its own. It is obvious that 

section, in which the vast majority of the people 

were Catholics, would been absorbed into the 

Soviet Ukraine if such a decision were not rendered. 

Br that the Polish government 

showed no great haste to fulfill its agreed obligations. 

No provision was ever made for an autonomous 
government. 

Nevertheless, no one can properly question the atti- 


the 


She ptitsky 


100d. 


have 


it is unfortunate 
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tude of the late Metropolitan, who knew that a position 
of inferiority in the Polish state was far more desir- 
able for the Ukrainians than subjection to the Soviet. 
Independence is the ideal of any national group, but 
when conditions make independence relatively impos- 
sible it is a far better thing to be subject to a Christian 
democracy than a Communist autocracy. The Ukrain- 
ian press in this country, echoing the instructions of 
their beloved leader, expresses far more violent op- 
position to incorporation of eastern Galicia into the 
U. S. S. R. than it does towards the restoration of it 
to Poland. The secular press 

pretends to ignore this, and re- 

peats ad nauseum the admitted 

fact that there are many non- 

Poles in eastern Poland (and 

therefore, quite illogically, they 

argue that the Soviet claims are 

justifiable.) 


If during the last twenty 
years Archbishop Sheptitsky, 
confined as he was by his afflic- 
tion, did nothing more than insist 
on the distinct nationality and 
heritage of his people, who are 
Catholics but not Latins, Slavs 
but not Russians or Poles, and 
democratic rather than commu- 


nistic in aspiration, he would be 
remembered everlastingly by the 


Ukrainians. But it was only by 
an accident of geography that he 
became a tower of strength for 
a people embittered. All during 
his life he was first of all a priest 
and bishop, a religious leader 
more than a national hero. His 
influence as Metropolitan of Galicia extended not only 
to the Byzantine Catholics in that old province of the 
Austrian Empire and the ancient Polish Kingdom, but 
practically across the world. Today there are Ukrain- 
ian Catholics in great numbers in the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Brazil and even Australia. These 
people, who left a land in which their hopes seemed 
ever doomed to disappointment, have retained their 
Catholic faith very largely because of Archbishop 
Sheptitsky’s fatherly interest in their welfare. 

As Metropolitan of Lwow, the Archbishop’s priestly 
heart was stirred by the plight of many of the emi- 
grants from Galicia who were victimized by the 
proselytizing efforts of sectarian groups in their new 
homelands. He was quick to respond to their calls for 
priests and sisters, much as these were needed in the 
old country. Through his urging, many Ukrainian 
priests left their fairly comfortable rectories in Galicia 
to work in the dusty mining towns of Pennsylvania 
and the bleak prairie villages of western Canada. 
Handicapped by barriers of tongue and custom, many 


Saint Josaphat, 


Ukrainian Martyr for 
Christian Unity, to whom the late Arch- 
bishop Sheptitsky was a worthy successor. 
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of these priests received a very cool reception from 
some of their fellow Catholics in America. They had 
to work alone and were often friendless. To them was 
given the task of erecting churches and schools and 
charitable institutions among the exiles. The opposi- 
tion, from moneyed Protestant groups that posed as 
friends of the immigrants, from the emissaries of the 
Russian Church who strove to wrest these people from 
their Catholic convictions, from various socialist and 
later communistic groups, and even from antagonistic 
Latin Catholics who understood little and cared less 
about their Greek Catholic breth- 
ren, was often overwhelming. 
Only the interest and advice and 
assistance that came to these 
lonely priests from their ever- 
zealous Metropolitan insured the 
overcoming of these obstacles. 
That there is today a strong 
Ukrainian Catholic Diocese in 
the United States and another in 
Canada and the prospects of one 
for South America is a tribute to 
the missionary zeal of a great 
Religious. That, again in God's 
providence, a growing interest in 
Eastern Catholics has sprung up 
in America on the part of Latin 
Catholics indicates a further ef- 
fect of his never-failing anxiety 
about the welfare of the Church 
and the possibilities of bringing 
back to its fold many separated 
Christians. 


We cannot estimate the full 
stature of the Metropolitan Shep- 
titsky’s importance in the work 
of Catholic Unity at this time. But we can say without 
the least doubt, that no prelate of the Catholic faith 
outside the Sovereign Pontiffs themselves has been 
more eloquent in pleading for the return of the dissi- 
dents to Unity. Time and again this valiant hero of the 
faith urged those millions of Ukrainians who dwell in 
the great plains of southern Russia to return to the 
faith of the Apostle Saint Andrew, the Christian rulers 
Saints Vladimir and Olga and the Ukrainian martyr 
for Christian Unity, Saint Josaphat. Even though he 
had suffered from the political machinations of Rus- 
sian Orthodox zealots, the Metropolitan’s efforts ever 
continued to make clear that these opponents of his 
were not so far removed from the Catholic faith but 
that prayer might lead them back to it. He gave his 
blessing to the Church Unity Octave in 1924, and 
thereafter strove to make its observance general among 
his Greek Catholic people. He was particularly 
anxious to recommend its observance to the various 
religious orders throughout his province, and notably 
to the members of the Basilian Order to which he 
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himself belonged and whose monastic rule he always 
followed exactly. 

One of his greatest accomplishments as an exile in 
1917 was the reestablishment of the Byzantine Russian 
Catholic rite in Petrograd, through the efforts of an 
Exarch appointed by him, the saintly Father Leonidas 
Fedorov. Imperial Russia had legislated these Catho- 
lics almost out of existence, and they alone were 
excluded from the provisions of the religious tolera- 
tion edicts of 1905. Archbishop Sheptytsky did much 
to restore them, including among his other labors the 
organization of a Byzantine branch of the Dominican 
Sisters in Russia. Whenever the Polish government of 
post-war days attempted unjust discrimination against 
its subjects of the Orthodox Faith, the Archbishop was 
quick to protest, and this in spite of the animosity of 
many Orthodox churchmen against him. No one can 
justly evaluate the influence of his zeal and his charity 
in terms of souls won for Christ’s Church from the 
dissident bodies, but it is obvious that many were 
given reasons for consideration of the need for true 
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Unity and no doubt some of these eventually em- 
braced Catholicism. 


The angel of death has stilled the voice of this 
mighty prelate in God’s Church. The Ukrainian 
people in Galicia are bereft of a leader whose advice 
gave them consolation in other periods of anxiety. 
One bequest of his, that they ever oppose the blandish- 
ments of materialist propagandists who pose as friends 
of their nation, will make his people valiant even if 
they are crushed into subjection and betrayed into 
captivity. He spent a lifetime in teaching the lesson 
that the things of God should ever have first place in 
the hearts of his countrymen. If he is now in the 
presence of Almighty God, we can be sure that his 
prayers will be of great assistance to the Ukrainian 
people in their hour of blackest trial. May his soul 
rest in peace, and his noble spirit ever be an inspira- 
tion to Catholics of the Eastern rite and to all who 
work for the cause of Christ Who prayed “That all 
may be one.” 
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Wilpred of York 


By Mary Frances Kehoe 


HE Saxon invaders of Britain 
.% in the fifth century destroyed 

every vestige of the Chris- 
tian faith introduced there during 
the Roman occupation. Churches 
were burned, priests and monks 
murdered, men and women tortured. 
Those of the inhabitants who sur- 
vived were driven westward. Some 
of these survivors fled into French 
Brittany; others took refuge in the 
mountain regions of Wales. Here, 
unconquered and_ unconquerable, 
these Celtic Christians kept the 
faith alive and active for centuries. 
Here too they kept alive with true 
Celtic pertinacity an implacable 
hatred of their Saxon conquerors. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons idola- 
try flourished unmolested until the 
latter part of the century 
Then Gregory the Great, his sym- 
pathy excited by the plight of some 
golden-haired Saxon youths ex- 
posed for sale in the market place 
at Rome, determined that such 
angelically beautiful creatures must 
be rescued from “the wrath of 
God,” as he expressed it. He, then 
only a monk, set out from Rome 
with this noble ambition in mind, 
but the Romans overtook him and 
brought him back. 

In 597 St. Augustine, an Italian 
monk and prior of St. Gregory’s 
own Benedictine monastery of Mt. 
Coelius, was commissioned by 
Gregory, now Pope, to evangelize 
Britain. The intrepid Augustine 
with forty other monks landed on 
the isle of Thanet in Kent, where 
Hengist and Horsa with their wild 
band of savage Jutes had landed 30 
many years before. What a fate- 
ful event and how great the work 
that awaited these peaceful monks! 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, became 
a Christian and was soon followed 


sixtl 


St. 
Augustine was created metropolitan 
of the country with power to erect 
bishoprics and consecrate bishops. 
Ethelbert gave him his own palace 
it Canterbury and St. Augustine 
built there the famous abbey which 
became the head and centre of the 
religious life of England, and one 
of the most famous of churches. 

“The Church of Canterbury,” 
says Montalambert, “for a thousand 
years possessed unparalleled splen- 
dors; no Church in the world, after 
the Church of Rome, has been gov- 
erned by greater men, or has waged 
more glorious combats. But noth- 
ing in her brilliant annals could 
eclipse the sweet and pure light of 
that humble beginning, where a 
handful of strangers, Italian monks, 
sheltered by the hospitality of an 
honest-hearted king, and guided by 
the inspiration of the greatest of 
popes, applied themselves by 
prayer and abstinence and toil to 
the great work of winning over the 
ancestors of a great people to God, 
to virtue, and to truth.” 

St. Augustine’s jurisdiction over 
the British church extended to the 
church in Wales—the prelates and 
teachers of the Celtic population 


by thousands of his subjects. 


which had escaped the Saxon yoke. 
Owing to their extreme isolation 
from the rest of Christendom, cer- 
tain peculiar customs had grown up 
among the Welsh. These customs, 
though in no way concerned with 
dogmatic teaching, were at variance 
with Roman tradition and observ- 
ance. They especially comprised 
some peculiarities in the rite of 
baptism, a peculiar form of tonsure, 
and an irregular date for the cele- 
bration of Easter. 

Gregory the Great knew that the 
help of these bishops would be of 
great value to the Italian mission- 
aries. St. Augustine had, then, 
been expressly directed by the 
Pope to invite the Welsh bishops to 
assist the Benedictine monks in the 
evangelization of the Anglo-Saxons, 
and to set aside their own peculiar 
customs in favor of the Roman 
observances. 

The Welsh bishops met Saint 
Augustine in conference but re- 
jected all his proposals. Their 
invincible distrust of their Anglo- 
Saxon conquerors gave them no 
inclination to extend the blessings 
of faith to men whom they looked 
upon as demons who had murdered 
their ancestors and stolen their 
lands. “No,” said the Abbot of 
Bangor, “we will not preach the 
faith to this cruel race of strangers 
who have treacherously driven our 
ancestors from their country and 
robbed their posterity of their 
inheritance.” 

As for giving up their cherished 
traditions derived from saints and 
hallowed by custom, the Welsn 
Christians would not hear of such a 
thing. Their faith was the faith of 
other Christians, but their manners 
and customs were their own busi- 
ness! They refused, moreover, to 
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accept Augustine as their metro- 
politan. A Pope in Rome was one 
thing—they did not care to have 
another one in their own country. 
Shaking the dust of Wessex from 
their indignant feet, they returned 
to their Welsh mountains. 

The differences between Celtic 
and Roman observances may seem 
a little puerile to modern minds, 
yet they occupied a prominent 
place in the religious history of the 
time. A source of irritation to the 
Popes, they proved to be the chief 
obstacle to success in the way of 
St. Augustine’s conversion of th 
Anglo-Saxons. Especially was this 
true of the Celtic date for the cele- 
bration of Easter which became a 
practical nuisance where both 
Roman and Celtic observances were 
followed. Such was frequently the 
case in royal households, where the 
king might be an adherent of 
Roman customs, while his queen 
would be a follower of Celtic tradi 
tions. Thus Easter was not always 
a festival of joy in “mixed” com- 
pany. 

There had been much discussion 
in the early church as to the proper 
date for celebrating the feast of the 
Resurrection. The Council of Nicea 
fixed the date for the Sunday after 
the full moon of the vernal equinox. 
All the churches testified their ac- 
ceptance of this date and it was 
followed faithfully in Ireland and 
Caledonia to which it had been 
transmitted by St. Patrick and St. 
Columba respectively. 

Later, having learned that the 
date set by the Council of Nice was 
astronomically incorrect, Rome set 
the date which is now universally 
kept throughout the Church. Un- 
fortunately the Saxon invasions had 
interrupted the normal intercourse 
between Rome and the “churches on 
the outer edge of the world.” 
Naturally the Irish and Scotch 
churches continued faithful to the 
first date Rome had sent them and 
Rome, being so distant, was not dis- 
posed to make a great fuss about 
the matter. 

As for the Welsh, national anti- 
pathy added to their natural stub 
bornness. Dollinger, quoted by 
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St. Peter’s at Rome, the Symbol and Center of Christian Unity. 


Father Ernest Hull, S. J., (British 
and Anglo-Saxon Period), says that 
the Britons of Wales looked upon 
church vessels used by English 
priests as defiled, and purified them 
with sand or ashes before they 
themselves would use them. They 
forced an Anglo-Saxon who came 
to live among them to accept a 
penance of forty days before they 
would admit him to ecclesiastical 
communion. When a Welsh chief- 
tain advised his followers to adopt 
the customs used in Rome, the 
minds of his hearers were so ir- 
ritated that they killed him. Sucn 
men would not easily be persuaded 
to change any cherished custom 
even at the invitation of a great 
archbishop. 

After a period of rapid gains 
among the Anglo-Saxons, a re- 
crudescence of idolatry overthrew 
Christianity in Northumbria. The 
Roman missionaries, yielding to 
necessity, withdrew. There remained 
to them in England only the metro- 
polis and abbey of St. Augustine 
the two centres of Roman influence 
The work so courageously begun 
by the Benedictines was to be com- 
pleted by the sons of St. Columba. 
Monks from Lindisfarne took up 
the task of reconverting North- 
umbria and with marked success. 

As the work of evangelization 
progressed, hundreds of Anglo- 
Saxon youths left home and crossed 
the sea to Ireland, where monastic 
schools were flourishing. There 


they remained for years under the 
tutelage of the Irish monks, men 
noted for their learning. When the 
young Englishmen returned home, 
it was only natural that they should 
bring with them a predilection for 
Celtic observances as practised by 
their Irish teachers. 

But there was one young man 
who had his doubts about the per- 
fection of Celtic rules. This was 
the Saxon Wilfrid destined one 
day to be the Bishop of York, to 
establish the authority of the Holy 
See throughout England, and to 
substitute the rule of St. Benedict 
everywhere for that of Saint 
Columba. Wilfrid was gifted by 
nature and grace to do so great 
a work. Of unusual beauty of per- 
son, he had a brilliant mind and a 
gift of persuasion difficult to resist. 

Educated in Lindisfarne, Wilfrid 
intended to become a monk. But 
he was unwilling to submit himself 
to the Celtic tonsure until he would 
have learned about the practices 
He determined, 
therefore, to do what no young man 
of his race had yet done. He would 
go to Rome and study monastic dis- 
cipline at the fountain-head of faith. 
With the blessing of his superiors 
at Lindisfarne he set out. 

When Wilfrid returned after an 
absence of some years, he was 
wearing the Roman tonsure, a circle 
of hair going around the head like 
the crown of thorns. This was 
unlike the tonsure worn by the 


used elsewhere. 
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Celts, which allowed the hair to 
hang down the back while the front 
and top of the head was shaved 
from ear to ear. Wilfrid imme- 
diately began to agitate for the 
Roman date for celebrating Easter. 
In this he was aided and abetted 
by Alchfrid, the young king of 
Northumbria, who 
made him head of 












was convoked by the king of North- 
umbria for the purpose of terminat- 
ing the dispute which Wilfrid had 
provoked, and which soon troubled 


not only Northumbria but the 
neighboring counties. The con- 
ference was held at the famous 
abbey and presided over by the 
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tating his opponents at the start. 

Wilfrid rather disengenuously 
quoted scripture to prove the truth 
of his arguments though he would 
have been embarrassed if he had 
been asked to put his finger on the 
exact text! He even asserted that 
St. Peter had established the 
Roman custom of 
celebrating Easter, 





a magnificent new 
monastery at 
Ripon. This monas- 
tery had been be- 
stowed originally 
upon twelve monks 
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ignoring the fact 
that that date had 
not been used until 
a century before. 
He brought his 

















































preferring to give 
up the magnificent 
foundation rather 
than prove false to 
their novitiate 
training. 
Of this incident, 
Montalambert, 
(The Monks of the 
West) says: “On 
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Oswy demanded ot 
Bishop Colman 
whether such au- 
thority had been 
given to Columba. 
The bishop giving 
a negative answer 
and having agreed 
that St. Peter held 
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Ecclesiastical His- 








Iona was the type, 
and of which his 
sons, the apostles of Northumbria, 
were the representatives; on the 
other, the spirit of Rome, the spirit 
of discipline and authority, imper- 
fectly personified by its first envoys, 
Augustine and Paulinus, but en- 
dowed with a very different degree 
of vigor and missionary energy, 
since the moment when an Anglo- 
Saxon of the type of Wilfrid had 
constituted himself its champion. 
England was the stake of this 
game. All the future of that Chris- 
tianity which had been so labor- 
iously planted in the island de- 
pended on its issue.” 


The famous Council of Whitby 


























































































































great Abbess Hilda. 

King Oswy, father of Alchfrid, 
who was associate king, opened the 
assembly by saying that since all 
were of the same faith it seemed 
proper that all should follow the 
same customs, and therefore, now 
was the time to examine the claims 
of both sides. 


Colman, Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
spoke first, basing his arguments on 
the customs of his predecessors. 
In answering him Wilfrid rather 
scornfully used the expression: “It 
is only the Picts and Britons who 
foolishly persist in contradicting all 
the rest of the world,” thus irri- 


tory: “Then,” said 

the king, “I say, 
like you, that he is the porter of 
heaven, and that I will not oppose 
him, but on the contrary, obey him 
in all things, lest when I reach the 
doors of the celestial kingdom, 
there be no one to open them for 
me if I am the adversary of him 
who carries the keys. In all my life 
I will never do or approve any- 
thing or any person that may be 
contrary to him.” 


And so it was settled. Those 
present decided to adopt the Roman 
customs. All, that is, but Bishop 
Colman, who could not resign him- 
self to give up the old customs. He 
resigned his diocese and left North- 
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umbria forever. Taking with him 
such monks of Scottish origin as 
objected to adopt Roman customs, 
“the proud but vanquished spirit re- 
turned to his northern mists and 
buried in the sacred isle of Iona 
his defeat and his unconquerable 
fidelity to the traditions of his 
race.” 


St. Wilfrid had won the first 
victory in his self-appointed task— 
self-appointed because at no time 
had any ecclesiastical superior com- 
missioned him to work for Roman 
unity—and for some time he rode 
on the crest of the wave of popular 
affection, winning high honors and 
finally being appointed bishop of 
Northumbria. 


But Wilfrid had made many 
powerful enemies in the Council of 
Whitby, not the least powerful be- 
ing the great Abbess Hilda, who 
proved his implacable opponent 
from that time until her death. 
When Wilfrid returned from his 
consecration in Gaul—he refused 
haughtily to be consecrated by any 
prelate in England—he found that 
during his rather long stay abroad, 
he had been dispossessed of his 
see at the instance of his enemies. 


Though unjustly treated, he showed 
no resentment. 

Later he was made Bishop of 
York, but again he was deposed 
and his diocese divided into three 
parts. And this in complete viola- 
tion of ecclesiastical rights of which 
the English bishops were strangely 
ignorant. This time Wilfrid carried 
his case to Rome—the first time 
that any one in England had ever 
heard of such an appeal. The Pope 
found Wilfrid in the right and the 
brave Bishop returned home, bear- 
ing documents to prove that his 
cause had been found just. 

Time after time, Wilfrid was de- 
posed and exiled. Each time he 
was exonerated by Rome. In every 
case he showed himself generous 
and forgiving, though standing firm 
on what he knew to be his rights 
as a bishop. He died in one of his 
monastic houses June 22, 709. Let 
us end this sketch of St. Wilfrid 
with the words of his great admirer, 
Montalambert: “By himself con- 
verting the last of the conquering 
tribes which still remained pagan, 
that of the South Saxons, Wilfrid 
gloriously ended the conversion of 
England, which had been begun 
nearly a century before by mission- 
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aries from Rome. He did yet more 
By his own pilgrimage, the first of 
his race to knock at the door of the 
Vatican, and to pray at the tomb 
of the Apostles—by thus instituting 
pilgrimages and appeals to Rome— 
by obliging Saxon kings and 
bishops to acknowledge, in law and 
in fact, the intervention and su- 
premacy of the Papacy — he 
brought into the orbit of that great 
movement of European civilization 
of which the Holy See became 
gradually the pivot and the centre. 
It was he who completed and 
crowned the work of Gregory and 
Augustine. He placed the seal on 
the conquest of England by Popes 
and Monks. England owed it to 
him that she was not only Christian, 
but Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman. 
No other Anglo-Saxon exercised a 
more decisive and more sovereign 
influence on the destinies of his 
race. ... All the passions and all 
the noble instincts of his people 
palpitated in him. That mind must 
indeed be besotted by hatred, a 
thousand times blinder than igno- 
rance itself, which does not recog- 
nize in him the eldest son of an 
invincible race, the first of the Eng- 
lish nation.” 
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== News and Views 


NUMBER of important changes affecting 
A church administration in the United States 

have been made by Pope Pius XII. His Holi- 
ness has separated the State of Indiana from the 
Ecclesiastical Province of Cincinnati and has erected 
Indiana into the Ecclesiastical Province of Indiana- 
polis, under the jurisdiction of Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, who becomes an Archbishop. Suffragan Sees 
of the Province will be the Dio- 
cese of Fort Wayne and two newly 
created dioceses, Lafayette 
Indiana and Evansville. 

The State of Ohio has been 
constituted a distinct Ecclesi- 
astical Province in which has been 
erected the new diocese of Steu- 
benville with the present Church 
of the Holy Name in Steubenville 
as its Cathedral. 


in 


* * * * 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of 
Eire is now completing his seventh 
year as head of the Irish govern- 
ment. The election for a new 
President for a term of seven years 
will be held in 1945. Dr. Hyde, 
who is eligible for a second term, 
but because of his advanced age 
may not be a candidate, is not a 
Catholic. He has won the affec- 
tion of the Irish people, and has 
done much to soften the ascer- 
bities in the field of political action 
during his term of office. At the present time a na- 
tional campaign supported by all parties is being 
inaugurated looking to a speedy restoration of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of Ireland by the removal of the so- 
called Partition of the six Northern counties which was 
brought about by political expediency on the part of 


the government of Britain. 


* * * * 


A church edifice that has been a historic landmark 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., since it was built in 1844, the Con- 
gregational Church of the Pilgrims at Henry and 
Remsen Streets, was dedicated on November 26th as 
the Church of Our Lady of Lebanon, for the use of 
the Maronite and Syrian Catholics. 

* * 


* * 


A recent decree of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church has authorized the Rumanian Catholic 


. 





Marcel Pilet-Golaz 














Byzantine parishes in the United States to adopt the 
date of Easter used by the Gregorian calendar as the 
basis for determining the movable feasts of the Byzan 
tine Rite calendar. The decree is effective January lst 
There are about 10,000 Rumanian Catholics in the 
United States. These Catholics use the Byzantine 
Rite with modern Rumanian—the vernacular—as the 
liturgical language. Although the Rumanian Catholics 
in the United States follow the 
liturgy and canonical regulations 
of the Byzantine Rite, they are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Latin Ordinary in whose diocese 

they live. 
* * 


* * 


Everywhere in Europe the mas- 
ter strategists of Communist Rus- 
sia are busily engaged in foment- 
ing unrest and division among the 
people of many nations, a fact 
which is causing very real concern 
in American and British govern- 
ment circles. In Italy, France and 
Belgium, and more recently in 
Switzerland, the Communist influ- 
ence has been so strongly in evi 
dence as to appear to be dictatorial! 
of the policies which must be fol- 
lowed by the governments of thos: 
countries. It is reported that 
Marcel Pilet-Golaz, Foreign Minis- 
ter and President-elect of Switzer- 
land, has been forced out of office 
because he had been tardy in patching up diplomatic 
relations with the Soviets which were broken in 1918, 
when the Swiss expelled a Russian mission for foster- 
ing Communist strikes. It has long been evident that 
Russia is planning to be mistress of Europe without 
regard to the opinion of either the British or American 
governments and the matter resolves itself into a ques- 
tion as to how long a world peace, when it comes, will 
last under such conditions. 


* * 


Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D. D., Archbisho; 
of New York, has been appointed by President Roose- 
velt to the American Commission for the Protection 
and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments in 
War Areas. 

Originally created to operate in Europe, the com- 
mission was subsequently expanded to cover parts of 


* * 
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the Pacific area, making necessary an enlargement of 
its membership. Huntington Cairns, secretary-treasurer 
and general counsel of the National Gallery of Art, 
was also appointed to the commission. 

The commission will cooperate with similar groups 
of other countries in protecting 
and salvaging cultural treasures. 
Among its functions will be the 
recovery of art objects stolen by 
Axis leaders. 

Owen J. Roberts, Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
is chairman of the commission. 


Holy Cross Cathedral in Bos- 
ton was thronged, and the streets 
nearby served as an amphitheatre 
for an overflow of thousands of 
other Catholics who were present 
on November 8th to witness the 
installation by the Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Cicognani, 
of Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 
as successor to the late Cardinal 
O'Connell, to be shepherd of the 
second largest Catholic diocese 
in the country. 

ause of wartime conditions, 
neither the letters of appoint- 
ment nor the sacred pallium, the 
listinctive stole that marks the 
Archbishop’s rank, arrived from 
Rome, but permission was 
granted to dispense with the pal- 
lium. A decree by the Apostolic 
Delegate announcing the Pope’s 
appointment of Archbishop Cush- 
ing and permitting him to be 
installed, was read by the Right 
Rev. l’cgr. Jeremiah F. Minihan, 
diocesan chancellor and notary. 

Using as his theme ‘That They 
May Know Thee,” his archi- 
episcopal motto, Archbishop 
Cushing descended to the foot of the altar after his 
enthronement and before his first Pontifical Mass to 
tell his audience that notwithstanding all our Catholic 
activity “there is too little Catholic living,” and that as 
“the new servant set over this household of the Lord, I 
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launch a program of spirituality, old as Christianity, 
old as the law of Moses, yet fresh as a sword neve! 
before unsheathed.” 

“It is,” he declared, “a program for the strong 01 
spirit, the clear of mind, the fearlessly sincere, a pro- 
gram for those who have the courage to face their own 
faults and the will to climb to the heights ot 
holiness.” 





Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 
Irchbishop of Boston 


Among the noted Catholics who answered the final 
earthly summons during the past few weeks were Most 
Rev. John H. Peschges, Bishop of Crookston, Min- 
nesota; Dr. Alexis Carrel, famed surgeon and scientist 
who became a convert in recent years, and Right Rev. 
Dom Justin McCarthy, for thirty- 
three years Lord Abbot of Mount 
St. Joseph’s Cistercian Abbey at 
Roscrea, Ireland. 


* * * - 


Coincident with the announce- 
ment from the Holy See estab- 
lishing a new Archdiocese and 
two new dioceses in Indiana as 
noted in the preceding page, 
the Holy Father has created five 
new Bishops in the United 
States and has named three other 
Bishops to new offices. 

Among the newly-named Ordi- 
naries is the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Michael J. Ready, general secre- 
tary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference for more 
than eight years, who has been 
named Bishop of Columbus; the 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor John George 
Bennett, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
parish, Garrett, Ind., has been 
named first Bishop of the newly- 
erected Diocese of Lafayette in 
Indiana; the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Henry Joseph Grimmelsman rec- 
tor of the Pontifical College 
Josephinum at Worthington, O., 
has been named first Bishop of 
the newly-erected Diocese of 
Evansville, Ind.; the Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Theodore Mulloy, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Fargo, North Dakota, has been 
named Bishop of Covington, Ky., 
and the Rev. Edward Francis 
Ryan, pastor of the Church of 

Holy Name, West Roxbury, Boston, has been 
named Bishop of Burlington, Vermont. 

The transfers are: Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, D.D., 
Citular Bishop of Hieropolis and rector of the North 
American Collége in Rome, who formerly served as 
Bishop of Helena, has been named Bishop of Daven- 
nort: Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, D.D., Bishop 
of Burlington, Vt., has been named Bishop of the neigh- 
boring Diocese of Manchester, N. H., and Most Rev. 
Eugene J. McGuinness, D.D., Bishop of Raleigh, has 
been named Titular Bishop of Ilium and Coadjutor to 
Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., Bishop of Okla- 
homa and Tulsa. 





ROM the days of St. Benedict, 
F founder of community life in 

the Western Church, the reli- 
gious life has been fashioned along 
a family pattern. Each house of 
religious has at its head a Father, 
who serves in the double capacity of 
guiding its destinies and providing 
for its sustenance. As in secular 
families, such a Father is entitled 
to the respect and affection of his 
spiritual children and there are 
occasions on which some special 
expression of esteem is warranted. 
In religious houses, the custom of 
observing the patronal feast of the 
Superior with solemn prayer in 
thanksgiving and intercession is a 
tradition which vividly expresses 
the family pattern religious should 
strive to follow. 

This was the theme of the ad- 
dress given by Father Bede, S. A., 
on St. Raphael’s Day, October 24, 
at the Solemn Mass held in Saint 
Francis’ Chapel. Very Reverend 











on our 


Christmas. 


Father 
was celebrant of the Mass, assisted 
by Fathers and Brothers of the 


General Raphael Francis 


Motherhouse. Later in the day the 
Friars and Students presented the 
Father General with spiritual 
bouquets in token of the prayers 
and good works they had offered 
to God for his guidance and wel- 
fare. Another spiritual offering was 
sent to him by the Sisters of the 
Atonement. As is customary, the 
refectory was tastefully decorated 
with autumn leaves and flowers for 
the feastday, and the Brother Cook 
strove to prepare a dinner that was 
in full keeping with the spirit of 
the occasion. 


* * * * 


The Feasts of Christ the King, 
All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ Day 
were also observed at Graymoor 
with full liturgical solemnity. Par- 
ticularly impressive on the latter 
day was the Solemn Mass offered 


Mav the Divine Infant bestof 
readers 


every good gift and blessing at 


‘Franciscan Friars 


of the Atonement 


®raymoor 









and» benefactors 


for all deceased Friars and their 
relatives and benefactors. Again, 
the daily Mass in the Friary Chapel 
and at St. Christopher’s Inn was of- 
fered for the repose of the souls 
whose names were sent in for re- 
membrance by the many friends of 
Graymoor. 


* * * * 


Extra-curricular activities at 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary are 
closely related to the priestly goal 
towards which our youthful semi- 
narians are constantly striving. We 
have spoken in the past of the 
Graymoor branch of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild, to which all our 
students belong. At each of its 
meetings various points of Catholic 
doctrine are selected for defense by 
a particular speaker, after whict. 
the listeners propose problems that 
non-Catholics often find difficult. 
The extent to which the speaker 
can give a clear and concise ex- 
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The Friary Cloister 


planation of these problems deter- 
mines his rating as an exponent of 
Catholic doctrine at outdoor Evi- 
dence Guild meetings in the years 
to come. A member of the faculty 
acts as Moderator, striving always 
to keep discussions lively and to 
suggest new methods of approach 
to non-Catholic groups. 

The meetings of the St. John’s 
Unit of the Catholic Students Mis- 
sion Crusade are always marked 
by a spirit of keen interest in the 
expanse of the Church in pagan 
lands. While the primary purpose 
of the Crusade is to provide infor- 
mation about the missions, our 
seminarians have constantly en- 
deavored to help certain missions 
by special prayers and alms. Co- 
operating with the patriotic drive to 
salvage all possible paper scraps, 
the students were able recently to 
divide the receipts accruing from 
the sale of waste paper among 
several home missionaries whose 
needs had been brought to their 
attention. 

The third missionary activity in 
the College is of most recent 
origin—the Catholic Chaplains’ 
Crusade. Through it, religious 
articles of various kinds, books and 
Magazines, as well as a specially 
prepared translation of the Mass 





for soldiers have been sent out to 
priests and their fighting men on 
all fronts. 

At the Major Seminary in Wash- 
ington, the Friars’ Forum  con- 
solidates all the literary and foren- 
sic talents of the students. Besides 
providing a channel for the pre- 
sentation of well-prepared papers 
on various aspects of Catholic 
thought and activity, the Forum en- 
courages creative efforts in writing 
through its annual publication, 
which will be edited this year by 
Frater Ralph, S. A. President of 
the Forum for the coming school 
year is Frater Alan, S.A. He will 





Hard at work on a class problem 


be assisted by Frater Charles, S.A., 
as vice-president and Frater Boni- 
face, S. A., as secretary. 


* * * ~ 


The Church Unity Octave Com- 
mittee ‘is busily at work making 
plans for an impressive observance 
of the coming Church Unity 
Octave to be held at the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in Washington. Besides the 
daily sermons to be delivered by 
prominent authorities on the respec- 
tive intentions of the Octave, the 
Washington observance will feature 
a special Liturgy to be conducted 
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in the ancient Armenian Rite on the 
Sunday within the Octave. Cele- 
brants will be’ Armenian Catholic 
priests from New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. The chants of the 
Liturgy will be provided by the 
choir of the Marist College in 
Washington, who are now diligently 
at work learning to pronounce the 
unusual words and tones associated 
with the Armenian Rite. Friars of 
the Atonement will assist at the 
altar during the proceedings. 

The Washington observance of 
the Octave is sponsored annually by 
the Catholic University Conference 
of Clerics and Religious, C.S.M.C. 
Our own Frater Simeon, S. A., is 
now president of the conference. 
Frater Lewis, S. A., heads the hard- 
working Committee assigned to 
plan the Octave observance. 


* * * * 


Those who knew and loved the 
Father Founder and Mother Found- 
ress of the Society of the Atone- 
ment will rejoice to know of the 
completion of fifty years in the 
religious life of one whose advice 
and example assisted them greatly 
in their work of establishing a new 
branch of the venerable Franciscan 
Order. On November 4th, at her 
convent home at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital in Hoboken, N. J., Sister 
Theodildis, of the Sisters of the 
Poor of St. Francis, gave thanks to 
God on the occasion of her golden 





The daily grind at St. John’s 
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rage as a follower of the Pover 
ello. 
contact with the Mother Poundvess 
before the corporate reception of 
the Congregation into the Catholic 
— She was among those privi- 
ged to attend the first Holy Mass 
lebrated by Father Paul as a 
Catholic priest. On many occa- 
sions she gave very generously of 
her time and abilities to aid the 
Graymoor Sisters in the years that 
followed their conversion. During 
the years that have passed since, 
Sister Theodildis has been lavish 
in her prayerful interest in behalf 
of the Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement. Present at her jubilee 
Mass were many representatives of 
the diocesan clergy, Franciscans of 
the First Order, Passionist Fathers 
and Sisters from a host of congrega- 
tions. Father Dunstan, S. A., at- 
tended and felicita- 


sommunity. 


expressed the 
of the Graym 


- * . x 


tions oor 


A new statue of St. Christopher, 
Patron of Wayfarers, has been set 
ip midway between the Inn | 
ing and the road that leads to the 
Friary. Of white stone composi- 
tion, it has been donated by pil- 
grims who visited the Inn during 
the past summer. Father Andrew, 
S. A., will officiate at a special 
service of blessing and dedication 
of the statue on December 8th, the 
Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. 
* x * 7” 

Most 

benefit 


the 


the 


notable of all its many 
affairs held for the Friars 
Atonement by that faithful 
band of lay associates, the Guild 
of St. Margaret of Scotland, was 
its annual Concert and Ball held at 
the Broadwood Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of November 17th. 
Not only was the Ball a huge social 
success, but the total receipts were 
laid aside towards the completion 
of the second Burse in honor of 
Scotland’s holy Queen. Frater Col- 

n, S. A., Founder of the organ- 
ization, which is made up in large 
part of Scottish-American Catho- 
lics, was present to pay tribute to 
the generous cooperation of the 


of 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
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Guild members and their 
friends who attended. The Very 
Rev. Father Guardian, S. A., was 
present from Graymoor, to extend 
the Community’s thanks to the 
members of the various committees. 


In complete accord with the 
ancestral heritage of the Guildsmen 
was the Concert portion of the pro- 
gram, which consisted largely of 
Scottish airs and choruses. Several 


many 


vocal numbers were presented by 
Brother Aelred, S. A., with Brother 
Conrad, S. A., at the piano. 

* * * * 

The residents of St. Elizabeth’s 
Hostel, Graymoor Manor, prepared 
for the feast of their royal patroness 
by a three-day retreat. Father 
Benjamin, S. A., who is the director 
of the Third Order activities at 
Graymoor, was retreat master, and 
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began his conferences on November 
16th. The feastday itself was ob- 
served with a Solemn High Mass 
and sermon, as well as by a festival 

Benediction service at the conclu- Vy 
sion of the retreat. ’ 








A Christmas Prayer 


* * * * 


Crrist-Child in Thy manger sleep, 





A total of twenty-six professed 
Sisters sent to America, exclusive 
of the present Convent personnel in 
Ireland, is the proud record of 
Mother Lurana Mary Francis 
House at Rossinver, County Lei- 
trim, Eire, which this year observed 
the tenth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. Founded through the fore- 
sight of Mother Lurana herself, as- 
sisted financially by many friends 
of the Congregation in the United 
States and dedicated to the service 
of God by the Apostolic Delegate 
to Ireland, the Most Rev. Paschal 
Robinson, O.F.M., the Rossinver 
House has already served its pur- 
pose well. Its prospects for the 
future, as a center for vocations to 
the missionary work of the Society 
of the Atonement, gleam ever 
more brightly, as only the war has 
prevented a steady stream of aspir- 
ants from making the journey to 
America. 

Those who have followed the 
work at Rossinver will be happy to 
know that a new edition of The 
Annals of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment has been published by Father 
Augustine, S. A., the Sisters’ Chap- 
lain in Eire. It is a carefully 
planned record of accomplishment, 
replete with articles, stories and 
poems of interest, many from the 
pen of well-known writers. Those 
who wish to secure copies are asked 
to write to Father Augustine Walsh, 
S. A., Mother Lurana Mary Francis 
House, Rossinver, Kiltyclogher, Co. 
Leitrim, Eire. Father Augustine 
requests that such letters be accom- 
panied by an international money 
order for thirty-five cents, to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing the 
Annals. 

a * + x 

A letter written in Rome on the 
Feast of Our Lady of the Atone- 
ment, July 9th, and received by the 
Mother General of the Sisters of 








Hov'ring angels round Thee keep 
Radiant watch lest aught of harm 
Laward closing set alarm 
Siirring in Thy Mother’s breast, 


vate 
I aking Thee from tranquil rest. 


In Thine Infant Hands repose 


a 
Solvents for all this world’s woes. 


Bowed before Thee we implore, 
O Christ leave us nevermore. 
Reign Thou King of each poor heart 


| : 
Nor ever let Thy peace depart. 


—Bro. AExrReD, S. A. 














the Atonement at Graymoor re- 
cently, brought the joyful news that 
despite the hardships and perils 
imposed by the war in the vicinity 
if the city by the Tiber, our Sisters 
of the Atonement continue to carry 
on their works of mercy and charity 
with unflagging zeal. We are happy 
to quote herewith a few paragraphs 
from this interesting letter from the 
Sisters in Rome: 

“The Sisters of our three houses 
are all safe and well, Deo Gratias. 
The four Masses celebrated in our 
church today were in honor of Our 
Lady of the Atonement. The last 
Mass was a Solemn High for the 
welfare of our Holy Society and 
our intentions. Our Blessed Mother 
has done great things for us; for 
the past year we have recited daily 
at the end of our morning medita- 
tion the litany of Our Lady of the 
Atonement. We were confident our 
Blessed Mother would save us. The 
miraculous saving of Rome is all 
due to the mercy of God through 


the intercession of Our Lady and 
the untiring efforts of Our Holy 
Father the Pope. 

“We have been extremely busy 
for months. First Holy Communion 
and the Confirmation of about 60 
children took place on the eighth 
of June preceded by a three day 
retreat. The public schools have 
been closed due to war conditions 
for the buildings are packed with 
refugees. This means that for the 
past year we have had school and 
served daily dinner to about 200 
children. A Sister has to walk the 
streets almost every day in search 
of food to feed so many hungry 
little people. Sister Superior has 
the hardest work of all, for besides 
all the business to do with the con- 
vent she prepares the meals for the 
children and for us. 

“On May 10th we celebrated the 
silver jubilee of Sister Superior, Sr 
Aloysius, S. A. (of course, against 
her wishes) planning only a quiet, 
simple day. But the Lord ‘Who 
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exalts the humble’ ordained other- 
wise and it ended gloriously. His 
Eminence, our beloved Cardinal 
Protector, Cardinal Canali, sur- 
prised us by coming up to say Mass 
in our church after which he gave 
Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. He presented Sister 
Superior with the Papal blessing on 
which His Holiness had printed at 
the bottom Peramanter in Domino. 
Sister was also presented with 
tickets for a private audience with 
the Holy Father at which His Holi- 
ness spoke in English and at Sis- 
ter’s request gave a special blessing 
to our beloved Mother General, 
Father General and all the Sisters. 
He blessed also the Church Unity 
Octave. 

“Through the kindness of His 
Eminence, we had the privilege of 
seeing and venerating the body of 
Pope Pius X on June 26th when it 
was brought to the private Chapel 

f the Relics in St. Peter’s. 

“The Sisters ask to be remem- 
bered to their people at home.” 


* * * * 


A benefit party for the mission- 
ary activities of the Sisters of the 
Atonement was held at St. Cecilia’s 
Mission House in New York City 
on the evening of November 17th. 
Father Bede, S. A., was present 
from Graymoor to extend the best 
wishes of the Friars for the future 
plans of the Atonement Crusaders, 
an active association of friends of 
the Society of the Atonement in 
New York City, who were sponsors 
of the affair. A goodly attendance 
rewarded the efforts of those in 
charge of the program, and the 
proceeds of the party were gener- 
ously donated to the Mother Gen- 
eral of the Sisters to help in the 
expenses of their charitable work. 


* * * * 


Early in their seminary days, our 
students are taught the principles 
of Franciscan spirituality, in order 
that from the very first, they learn 
to tread the path followed by Saint 
Francis towards greater union with 
God. Annually, on St. Elizabeth’s 
Day, November 19th, those who 
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are beginning their career as associ- 
ates of the Society of the Atone- 
ment are enrolled as novices in the 
Third Order Secular. For seven of 
our students, this date marked their 
reception as Tertiaries. Father 
Bede, S. A., presided at the enroll- 
ment in the Crypt Chapel of Saint 
Anthony’s Shrine. Benediction of 
Most Blessed Sacrament fol- 
lowed, with the Father General of- 
ficiating, and the services were con- 
cluded with the General Absolution 
for Franciscan Tertiaries. 


the 


* * * 7 


This being the last issue of THE 
Lamp for the year 1944, we glance 
back in retrospect over the past 
twelve months and feel our hearts 
glow with prayerful gratitude to 
the many generous souls who have 
helped us so greatly by their con- 
tributions to our Student’s Bread 
Fund or to our Burses. 

Contributions to the Student’s 


Bread Fund have been received 
from: 

T. Ay &, ¥., 8: 4b. De &., N.Y. Mi: 
L. M., Maine, $5; Mes. J. C.. N. Y¥.. 
$10; Mrs. G. G., Ohio, $10; Mrs. M. M., 
Ill, $1; A. D., Mont., 87¢; Mrs. F. J 
L., N. ¥., $5; M. S., Mich., $1; Miss 
M. N., Cal., $2; P. L., N. J., $2; M. D., 
N. Y., $10; St. John’s Graymoor Guild, 
i t LR. e. Stee: UG. XN. FF. 


$1; M. C., Iowa, $80: A. L., Minn., $2; 
Guild, (Woodside), N. Y, 
$175; Mrs. A. L., Conn., $10; Miss M. 
C., N. ¥., $10; P: T., N. Y., $5: Mps. 
M., N. Y., $5; Anon., $2. 


St. John's 


Requiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rey. Edward Joseph Jewell, Rev 
Edward J. Wilson. 
Thomas Kirwan, Harry S. O'Melia, 


Sr., John Rice, Benny O'Reilly, Shann 
McGuire, John Keville, H. Flanagan, 
Eugene Daly, Elizabeth Reilly, Thomas 
Eugene Hanlon, 
Stephen Boyd, Grace Martin, Gustave 
J. Ringe, Mary Ruzbarsky, Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Murphy, Mrs. Thomas Dowl- 


Langtry, Joe Fagan, 


ing, Helen McKenna, Thomas Glen 
non, Charles Cline, Margaret Fitz 
gibbons, Kathleen Halligan, Martin 
Murphy, Patrick Hanington, Mrs 
Ellen McDermott, Charles Helfrick, 
Mrs. Reilly. Miss Anna Gorman, Mrs 
Lena Callan, Joe Dobson, Walter 
Flanagan, Mary Hannington, Nora 


Harrington, Lafayette L. Wright, Mrs 


Louis Walsh, Bernard Muller, James 
Whelan, Paul J. Le Blanc, Michael E 
Galligan, Julia Dolan, Francis J 
Hanley, Mary A. McGreal, Antoine 
St. Jacques, Pfc. Michael J. Conway, 
John P. Campbell, Mrs. Thomas Jen- 
nings, Josephine Marrone, Patrick J. 
Fitzmaurice, Margaret Riley, Mrs 
Ellen Jennings, S/Set. Decker Skin- 


ner, Arthur Haviland, Thomas Gibbons, 
Gladnick, Mrs. John F 


Emma _ J. 
Mannix 





Have Recourse ta St. Anthony 


For seven hundred years Saint Anthony of Padua has been a willing 
and powerful intercessor in Heaven for every variety of human need and 


his intercession has not been in vain. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A new Novena begins every Tuesday. 


Address: 
FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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HE spirit of Christmas Eve 
was in the air. From the 


half-open windows of 
churches carols floated out into the 
frosty night. Children’s voices 
vibrant with happiness echoed up 
and down the streets. From every 
window in the block in which John 
Richey lived lights gleamed and 
Christmas trees blossomed with 
gayly colored lights. Every win- 
dow save one. 

John Richey sat alone in his big 
house, doors locked and shades 
drawn. Grief and _ resentment 
smoldered in his heart. Christmas 
was nothing to him. Nothing but a 
date on the calendar to be hurried 
through and forgotten. 

Life had cheated him. Life and 
death. It was at Christmas time 
that he had been robbed by Death 
of his adored wife, Letty. Life 
had robbed him the following 
Christmas of the only thing he had 
left to live for, his daughter Bar- 
bara. John’s face darkened. Why 
had the Lord laid such a heavy 
hand upon him? He had tried to 
live an honest and upright life. Had 
done the best he could. Well— 
maybe he was a little stubborn and 
slow to forgive. Letty had always 
told him he was. 

Maybe it was stubborn to fight 





"Yes, John. I knew you'd be lonely 
I wanted to talk to 


for his own. But he had put up all 
the fight there was in him. He had 
shown Bob Kent that he could not 
steal his daughter and then come 
palavering around him to be for- 
given. 

And Barbara! How he had 
depended on her. And how miser- 
ably she had failed him! He had 
been too good to Barbara. Every 
wish of her heart had been granted 
so far as he was able to grant it. 
But she left him for a young whip- 
per-snapper who probably couldn't 
even make her a living. 

Well, he wouldn’t help them! 
They had made their bed. Let them 
lie in it. And he had shown them 
he could get along without them. 
They had been married two years 
now, and the only time he ever 
darkened their door was when Bar- 
bara’s baby, Letty Sue, was born. 
He only went then because Barbara 
was so desperately ill, and begged 
so hard for him. 

A reluctant smile played about 
John’s lips as he thought of the 
first time he saw the baby. A tiny, 
squirming mite. Pretty name, Letty 
Sue. John wondered if she looked 





here all alone on Christmas Eve. 


you a moment.” 


like Barbara by now. But of course 
not. She would be a Kent all over 
just to punish him all the more. 

John’s mind went back to the 
time Barbara herself was born. She 
looked exactly like all other new- 
born babies, thin, silky hair, red 
face, little button of a nose. How 
he had laughed when Letty said the 
baby looked just like him! 

But how happy he and Letty had 
been with their baby! She was so 
tiny when she first began to sit up 
and take notice. And she was 
walking and trying to talk when she 
was a year old. John wondered if 
Letty Sue would be as bright and 
smart at that age. Let’s see, she 
would be walking and talking by 
now. Of course. She would be 
over a year old. She would be 
expecting Santa Claus to come 
down the chimney tonight after 
she was asleep. 

What a time he and Letty used 
to have getting Barbara to sleep so 
Santa could come! 

John wondered if Barbara would 
have a Christmas tree for Letty 
Sue. And who would play Santa 
Claus for her? John almost wished 
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he had not declined the invitation 
to spend Christmas with them. But 
he had sworn to have no truck with 
Bob Kent. .. . Still, it was hard for 
a man to be alone on Christmas 
when his heart was aching for the 
companionship of one of his own. 

John’s eyes wandered to Letty’: 
picture hanging over the mantel. 
And from there to the little statue 
of Our Lady just below it. He had 
given the little statue to Letty for 
a Christmas gift when Barbara was 
a baby. He remembered how Bar- 
bara had at once appropriated the 
the ‘Pitty Lady and Baby” for her 
own, carrying it about with her, 
caressing and adoring it. She had 
begged to take it with her when she 
married and left home. But he had 
refused to let her take it. 

John wondered if he had been 
too harsh with Barbara. Oh, if 
Letty were only here to tel] him 
what to do! She had always under- 
stood him better than he ever 
understood himself. She had a way 
of bringing out the best in him. Of 
helping him to overcome his hurts 
and prejudices. But would Letty 
have expected him to forgive a man 
who had stolen their daughter? 


x * * * 


John started at the sound of a 
low voice at his shoulder. Or was 
ita voice? Perhaps it was only the 
wind outside. But it came again, 
softly, insistently, calling his name. 
Half-hopefully, half-fearfully, John 
turned in the direction from whence 
itcame. “Letty?” 

“Yes, John. I knew you'd be 
lonely here all alone on Christmas 


Eve. I wanted to talk to you a 
moment.” 
“Yes, Letty. I was lonely. I’m 


so glad you came, darling.” 
“I was just wondering, John, if 
you remembered our happy times 
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together at Christmas, you and 
Barbara and I. What a time we 
used to have getting Barbara to bed 
so we could bring out the presents! 
And how happy she was when she 
got up in the morning and found 
her little socks stuffed with things 
that Santa had brought down the 
chimney while she was asleep. 
Remember how she looked up the 
chimney and wondered how anyone 
so fat as Santa Claus could 
down so small a chimney ?”’ 

“Yes, Letty. I remember we had 
to do some quick thinking to answer 
all her questions.” 

“And do you remember, John, 
how I would hide your presents and 
you would hide mine before Christ- 
mas?” 

“Yes,” John chuckled. “I re- 
member the time I stumbled on to 
the lounging robe you bought for 
me. I wanted to tell you it was too 
small, but I couldn’t bear to spoil 
your fun in surprising me with it. 

“And the little statue of Our 
Lady you gave me one Christmas. 
I see it is still here. I always meant 
for Barbara to have that when she 
had a home of her own. She adored 
it so.” 

“T know, Letty.” 

“And do you remember our very 
happiest Christmas, John? You 
know our hearts were heavy that 
first Christmas after we were mar- 
ried. My father refused to come 
and be with us. He was jealous of 
you because you took me away 
from him. He enjoyed thinking 
himself a martyr. But by the time 
the next Christmas rolled around, 
Baby Barbara was here, and he 
decided he had punished us and 
himself enough. And what a happy 
reunion we had when he came to 
share our Christmas. Remember?” 

“Yes, Letty, I was just thinking 
how miserable that hard-headed, 
stubborn old man made us all. And 
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all the time we loved him and he 
loved us.” 

“Yes, John, he was hard-headed 
and stubborn just like you, 
John. . . . But come, dear, it’s time 
for us to go. I hear the bells...” 

The voice trailed off. In a half- 
dream John heard the bells of 
St. Joseph’s ringing for Midnight 
Mass. He awoke with a start. The 
fire was low and he was chilled. He 
looked about him expectantly. 
There was no one there. He blinked, 
closed his eyes, and opened them 
again. Letty’s picture was still 
smiling down at him. The compas- 
sionate eyes of Our Lady looked 
at him entreatingly. John whispered 
under his breath: 

“Thank you, Letty darling.” 
“Blessed Lady, forgive me!” 

John arose from his armchair and 
began moving quickly about the 
room. He stirred up the fire in the 
grate and turned on all the lights. 
Then he climbed the stairs to the 
attic. Rummaging through an old 
chest, he found the Santa Claus 
suit, cap and whiskers he had used 
when Barbara was a baby. Tuck- 
ing them under his arm he fairly 
raced downstairs. He took the little 
statue of Our Lady from the mantel 
and wrapped it tenderly in tissue 
paper and put it in his pocket. Don- 
ning his overcoat and hat, he turned 
out the lights and went out, locking 
the door behind him. 

As John came in sight of the 
Kent home he could see through 
the lighted windows a tall Christ- 
mas tree aglow with tinsel and 
colored lights. Quickening his steps 
almost to a run, he could now see 
Barbara and Bob moving about ex- 
citedly, arranging the presents. His 
lips moved in inaudible prayer: 

“Holy Mother, bless my children, 
Barbara and Letty Sue... and 
Bob!” 
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found wanting,” wrote Chesterton, “it has 

been found difficult and left untried.” From 
the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation to 
our own day various substitutes for the authentic 
Christianity have been experimented upon with a view 
to softening the many hard sayings of the Gospel. 
These substitutes might be classed under the genera: 
heading of Humanism, a more comfortable ard less 
exacting form of religion than Superhumanism, retain- 
ing the aestheticism of Christianity without its asceti- 
cism, worshipping in temples not made with hands, 
binding the intellect to no dogma, and replacing the 
very definite Credo by the vaguely indefinite Sentio. 
For many sincere men Humanism is a via media be- 
tween the world of Protestantism which they know to 
be dying, and the Catholic Faith, which the intellectual 
revolt, engendered in them by Protestantism, still 
renders powerless to be born. W. B. Yeats might be 
regarded as a typica! devotee of modern Humanism, 
and we may take the following passage from his Auto- 
biographies as a typical profession of unfaith: “I am 
very religious, and, deprived by Huxley and Tyndall, 
whom I detested, of the simple-minded religion of my 
childhood, I had made a new religion, almost an infal 
lible church, of poetic tradition, of a fardel of stories, 
and of personages, and emotions inseparable from 
their first expression, passed on from generation to 
generation by poets and painters with some help from 
philosophers and theologians.” In this religion of art, 
as Mr. T. S. Eliot points out in After Strange Gods, 
Yeats wanted ritual, incense, and candles — but no 
morality. 

In the Humanism of the Renaissance as in the 
Hellenistic Humanism of the fourth century, man was 
the measure of all things, but while in Greece Human- 
ism has manifested an effort to arrive at “that which 
is better than reason, being the source of reason,” in 
Western Europe of the 15th and 16th centuries it turned 
away from Him Who had declared Himself to be the 
Via, Vita et Veritas. The Renaissance exalted man. 
It might have chanted with Swinburnian irreverence: 
“Glory to Man in the highest!” Its basic principle 
was that man alone, through his own unaided efforts, 
could work out his salvation. In the south of Europe 
it took the form of a return to Paganism; in the North 
it arose in the form of the Reformation, with its revolt 
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against ecclesiastical authority and its insistence on 
private judgment. Both movements resulted in the 
secularization of culture, a culture which gradually 
began to set itself up in place of the old Catholic 
tradition. Catholicism was no longer to be regarded 
as a philosophy of life. By culture, taken in its widest 
sense, men were to learn how to get the most out of 
life. “To burn always with a hard, gem-like flame’ 
was to be esteemed the highest success. Goethe, der 
grosse Heide, “the great pagan,” was its most finished 
product. It is not without significance that the man 
who had blinded his eyes to the Light of the World 
should have died exclaiming, Mehr Licht — More 
Light! 


It is only with the modern slow orientation of 
thinkers towards a religious attitude to life that we 
perceive the evolution of what we may justly call an 
Frsatz Christianity, that is, a religion offered as a 
“compensation” for Christianity, and closely resembl- 
ing it in externals. In ancient Greece Humanism was 
based on a philosophical foundation; in the Middle 
Ages it was either frankly pagan, or was allied with 
religion; today it claims to fulfill all the requirements 
of religion, and substitute itself as a complete com- 
pensation for the very religion which the Renaissance 
and the Reformation attempted to destioy. In their 
anthropocentric conception of the universe, their love 
of beauty, their concepts of the unity and complete- 
ness of man, these types of Humanism are agreed. 
Otherwise they make an enemy of all dogma and the 
restrictions of creed. ‘There is no humanistic habit,” 
writes T. S. Eliot, “Humanism is, I think, merely the 
state of mind of a few persons in a few places at a 
few times. .. . Socrates and Erasmus were content to 
remain critics and leave the religious fabric untouched. 
So that I find Mr. Babbitt’s Humanism very different 
from that of any of the Humanists above mentioned 
(Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Erasmus) ... His (Mr. 
Babbitt’s) Humanism is a by-product of Protestant 
theology in its last agonies.” (Collected Essays). 


Matthew Arnold was the forerunner of our modern 
Humanism. He has outlined his doctrine for us in 
his Literature and Dogma. Conduct for him was three- 
fourths of life. Religion is no more or less than ‘‘moral- 
ity touched with emotion.” The language of the Old 
Testament is that of poetry, but its simple unmeta- 
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physical religion was later obscured by a kind of 


superstition or Aberglaube. Christ restored the origi- 
nal simplicity of Judaism, and was concerned mainly 
with conduct. His language was the language of the 
poets, not of the philosophers. A new Aberglaube 
arose, however, which in turn obscured His Message, 
and gave us metaphysics and dogma. Arnold was a 
typical child of the Reformation in his intense dislike 
for dogma. In its stead he proposed to substitute 
poetry. “The future of poetry is immense,” he wrote, 
“because in poetry, where it is worthy of its high 
destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
and ever surer stay... . Our religion has materialized 
itself, in the supposed fact; it has attached its emotions 
to the fact, and now the fact is failing it.” The Chris- 
tianity, then, were to be preserved, without giving any 
intellectual assent to its dogma. We are to have a 
veritable Christianity without tears. 

Tolstoy had the same disdain for metaphysics as 
Arnold. The tenets of his Ersatz Christianity are set 
forth in What is Art? According as he repudiated 
Christianity Tolstoy filled the widening religious void 
in his system with art. His system, which is not as 
coherent as Arnold’s, suffers from the same over- 
simplification. It consists, for the main part, in a 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
man, Vegetarianism and Non-Resistance to force. In 
his emphasis on the emotions I. A. Richards might be 
said to be in the Arnold-Tolstoy tradition, which was 
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so opposed to Christian tradition. His Principles of 
Literary Criticism takes for its motif Shelley’s dictum 
that the basis of morality is laid not by preachers but 
by poets. He equates religion with poetry in his sys- 
tem, the aim of which is to produce a superior co- 
ordination of all our faculties. 

We do not doubt that these men have been sincere 
in their efforts to find something which will heal, guide 
and save the soul of man. They are men reacting 
against the ugly materialism of the age, yet shrinking 
from the allegiance which the Church demands. With 
them, as with Andre Gide in France, the more their 
religion died, the more they replaced it by art. 

No one who studies these attempts to find a substi- 
tute for Christianity can fail to be struck by their lack 
of coherence and integrity. Chesterton went to the 
heart of the matter when he compared such attempts 
to the efforts of boys to put the pieces of a stained- 
glass window together, which they had broken in their 
first wild mood of destruction. But before culture or 
Humanism can claim to be substitutes for religion they 
must be capable of cementing the pieces together. 
Otherwise the pieces fall ‘in a debris of individualistic 
tastes and degrees.” Thus one will want chastity with- 
out humility, another humility without chastity. “I 
know only one scheme that has thus proved its solid- 
arity,” Chesterton concluded, “bestriding lands and 
ages with its gigantic arches and carrying everywhere 
the high river of baptism upon the aqueduct of Rome.” 
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Gur Lady of the Atonement 


For more than thirty years a Novena has been 
offered at the Shrine of Our Lady of the Atonement 
in the Convent of the Sisters at Graymoor pleading the 
intercession of the Queen of Heaven for the petitions 
of her numerous clients seeking Divine favors. This 
Novena has become widely known as the Novena of 
Last Resort because so many, after seeming denial of 
their petitions, have been favored by our Blessed Lord 
through His dear mother, Our Lady of the Atonement. 


A new Novena begins on the First Saturday of 
each month. Address petitions to: 


SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Ideal Gifts 
for the Clergy 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 


ment in the making of Liturgical and 


Vestments 
other requisites for the clergy has met with wide ac- 


claim. 


Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking 
forward to ordination to the Priesthood in the near 
future can add to their joy by a gift of any of the 
following: 


Preaching Stole, all colors From $5.00— $15.00 
Confession Stole From $3.00— $10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets From $5.00— $15.00 


Benediction Burse, Stole, Veil 
Copes 
Gothic Vestments 


From $15.00— $50.00 
From $35.00—$100.00 
From $30.00—$100.00 
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Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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red shorthand book shut with 

a sigh of relief, and arose 
from her typing table in the long, 
light-flooded Government room. 
Throughout the busy division the 
clatter of typewriters died away, 
and girls were jumping up and chat- 
ting gaily as they threw the black 
hoods over the machines, stacked 
their papers—but Pat’s fingers 
shook slightly, and she glanced 
with unseeing eyes over the girls 
in the sub-division that had been 
put in her charge. 

“Merry Christmas, dear,” said 
Mrs. O’Neill, Pat’s immediate supe- 
rior. “Are you coming to the party 
tonight ?” 

“Oh—I don’t know,” Pat mur- 
mured unhappily. 

“A good many boys from Camp 
Lee will be there,” Mrs. O’Neill 
said archly. Her eyes deepened 
with sympathy. “You look tired, 
Pat. Better come for the change. 
We don’t want anything to happen 
to you now—I don’t know what we’d 
lo without you with all these 
inexperienced girls.” 

Pat’s heart skipped a beat, and 
her hands tightened guiltily on her 
brown suede bag as though to hide 
its contents from Mrs. O’Neill. 
“Well, I’ve never missed midnight 
Mass before,” she said, without 
conviction. 

Mrs. O’Neill stepped out of the 
way of the merry stenographers, 
crowding down the narrow aisle to- 
ward the open mahogany doors. 
“My, what a rush!” she said. “You 
can go to church in the morning, 
Pat. We'll be looking for you.” 

Mrs. O’Neill smiled and turned 
away. Pat slowly finished straight- 
ening her white mountain of dicta- 
tion, and followed the other girls, 
none of whom spoke to her. Pat 
bit her lips and brushed her pretty 
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Home for Christmas 


By George Sanderlin 
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blonde hair back defiantly. She 
understood. Others would like her 
slightly higher pay. Others resented 
the stick-to-itiveness she had shown 
in getting work out of her group and 
earning the praise of the tight- 
mouthed, slightly stoop-shouldered 
division chief who worked fourteen 
hours a day. 

“Hey, Pat, coming tonight?” 

Going out the huge bronze-grilled 
doors onto hectic Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Pat heard the call of the tiny, 
brown-eyed stenographer and her 
brightened. 

“Why, hello, Jean. I don’t know. 
Are you?” 

“Oh, please do!” cried the little 
Southern mountain girl, the one 
worker who was fiercely loyal to 
Pat. “I'll feel eaten up if you’re 
not there, honest I will. Just the 
way I did when I went up Chimney 
Mountain and went into that laurel 
thicket looking for my pappy and 
found an old brown bear instead. 
If you're there, it’ll be more like 
home.” 

“Home.” Pat repeated the word, 
and through her mind flashed the 
vision of the small, neat town in 
upper New York—Mother and Dad 
in the big, comfortable white house, 
the gray church, the high school 
and college friends—perhaps—per- 
haps Dick Clayton home on leave. 
She caught Jean by the arm. 
“Jean—can you keep a secret?” 

Jean nodded, big-eyed. Pat hesi- 
tated, then blurted it out. 

“I... I'm going home, Jean. I 
haven’t told anybody, and you 
mustn’t, but I—I just can’t stand it 
any longer!” 

Jean’s lips trembled. “W-when ?’ 

“Tonight. I have the ticket here 
in my pocketbook. The twelve 
o’clock train.” 

“Oh, Pat!” Jean cried, then 
frowned hard. It was the same 
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determination Pat had admired in 
the little worker in the office, though 
now she surmised it was going to 
be used against her. “Look, Pat. I 
know how it is—the way the girls 
are—but they don’t really dislike 
you. It’s just that you try so 
awfully hard, and they feel they 
should have some fun at work. 
Don’t you see?” 

Pat shook her head, hardly hear- 
ing. Jean shot quickly off on an 
other tack. “Well, why don’t you 
try the party? Please do—if it 
doesn’t work, we'll go together from 
there to the station.” 

Jean’s eyes were hard to resist, 
and Pat knew that her bag was al- 
ready packed, ready to be picked 
up by the expressman. So, now, 
because she owed Jean something, 
she agreed. Her chin felt stiff, and 
she thought it would be an ordeal, 
DUE. v6 

“All right. But it won’t make 
any difference.” 

Two hours later, the two girls 
were getting out of a crowded street- 
car at the Northwest Hotel, out on 
Connecticut Avenue. Pat was sur- 
prised to feel a pleasant thrill of 
excitement run through her. She 
recognized some of the other office 
workers hurrying in. 

“Hey, Pat. Hi, Jean,” they 
cried. 

Then they were in the small, 
crowded ballroom of the hotel. It 
was an informal party, but the girls 
all had on fresh suits and dresses, 
and must have looked very attrac- 
tive to the shy service men grouped 
in a khaki cluster at one corner of 
the pine-decorated blue room. 

“All right, folks, let’s get started 
with a Paul Jones!” called Mrs. 
O'Neill, looking unusually distin- 
guished in a black gown with a big 
white gardenia at her shoulder. 

The small orchestra which the of- 






























































“I’m not sure what to do, Jean. 


fice had somehow procured struck 
up, and soon the girls were whirling 
around the floor with the service 
men. Pat danced with a homesick 
boy from Missouri, a confident lad 
from New York City and others 
whom she soon forgot. Every now 
and then Jean maneuvered herself 
around to grin at Pat. 


But in spite of the gaiety, Pat 
again began to feel lonely. These 
boys —one couldn’t get to know 


them. None of the girls drawn here 
from all over this vast country could 
really get to know the boys they met 
tonight; and in the midst of the 
cheerful chatter and laughter and 
music, in spite of the Christmas 
green, Pat felt a deep loneliness 
almost worse than the familiar hos- 
tility she had come to sense in the 
office. At the intermission she 
made some excuse to her escort, and 
found Jean. 

“It doesn’t work, Jean. It’s—you 
stay. You're having a good time. I 
have to leave now.” 

Jean’s eyes were solemn. ‘Wait 
till I get my things, Pat.” 

And then they were riding in a 
cab across the city, brilliant with 
lights, filled with hurrying, noisy 
people, empty and desolate at heart. 
Pat and Jean held hands silently. 


I only 
Midnight Mass tonight.” 
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Their taxi turned into Massachusetts 
Avenue for the straight run to the 
station, and Pat thought what a way 
this was to be spending Christmas 
Eve. They slowed up for an im- 
penetrable stream of which 
were drawing up to a brick church, 
a church in the Renaissance style, 
with a large dome. No windows 
the street side, but 
through the doors came a shaft of 
golden light. 

“Wait.” Pat was astonished to 
hear her own voice addressing the 
driver urgently. “Wait, please, 
driver—I think I’d like to get out 
here.” 

“All right, lady.” 

The cab wheeled quickly out oi 
line to the curb. Pat jumped out 
before she could think about it. 
Jean followed, puzzled. Pat paid 
the driver and took Jean’s elbow. 

“I’m not sure what to do, Jean. 
I oniy know I can’t miss Midnight 
Mass tonight.” 


Cars 
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They went into the glorious in- 
terior of St. Matthew’s, up past the 
blue and white shrine of the Virgin 
as close to the pine-decked altar as 


they could. Pat knelt and prayed 
while Jean, who was not a Catholic 
sat quietly beside her. 

And then a strange thing hap- 


pened to Pat. For as she knelt 
there offering her heart to her Lord 
in the Tabernacle, it seemed to her 
to be her duty to remain at her 
post—but she also discovered that 
she no longer felt lonely. People 
were filling the big church, and an 
altar boy was lighting more candles. 
These, too, were all strange people, 
but ... The organist took his place, 
the choir filed into the loft to the 
left of the altar, and the first 
triumphant notes of Adeste Fideles 
resounded through the church. It 
was Christmas Eve, the night on 
which the Christ Child came to 
earth, and Patricia was at home. 


She turned with shining eyes to 
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Jean. “Do you mind, Jean? I just 
had to come.” 

“It’s lovely,” whispered Jean. 
The carol recital was over; the 

altar boys and clergy appeared for 
the beginning of the Mass. Happi- 
ness flooded over Pat. There was 
something she had to tell Jean— 
after the service. 

At Communion, Pat rose and left 
Jean for a few moments. Then, 
radiant with a sense of beauty and 
deep peace, the two girls were being 
carried along in the crush toward 
the doors, the Mass over. At the 
inner doors Pat bubbled over. 

“Jean,” she said, “I’ve figured it 
out. I don’t believe the girls really 
dislike me—I think it’s just that I 
try almost too hard, and don’t think 
enough about having a little fun 
with them now and then!” 

“Oh,” said Jean wisely, “I believe 
you are right, Pat.” 

And then Jean, blinking her big 
brown eyes cheerfully, looked com- 
pletely uninterested in office mat- 
ters, but nudged Pat hard. 

“That soldier over there keeps 
looking at you, Pat,” she said in a 
puzzled voice. 

Pat looked around — into the 
eager blue eyes of Corporal Dick 
Clayton. 

“Pat!” He finally caught up 
with them, seized her hands en- 
thusiastically. ‘This is wonderful! 
How long are you going to be in 
Washington ?” 

Pat pulled hard on the reins of 
her galloping heart. ‘Why, Dick, 
I'm so glad to see you! I have a 
10b here.” 

“A job? What luck!” exclaimed 
the young soldier, while the color 
flooded Pat’s face. “I’m stationed 
iere, and I was just kicking myself 
for not being able to get home.” 

Pat thought of many things to 
say, but they were all too exuberant. 
So she threw one final, grateful 
glance in the direction of the Christ- 
mas altar and said: “Were you? 
Dick, I'd like you to meet Jean 
McKinley. ...” 

And the three of them marched 
joyously down the steps of Saint 
Matthew’s together — on Christmas 
Day in the morning. 
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Git Suggestions 


from our 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 


No. X-335— All sterling silver rosary, suitable for men 


or women $5.00 


No. 914—Sick Call set, wall crucifix, complete with all the 
requisites for the administration of the Sacraments 


to the infirm $2.00 
No. 7054—Natural finish wood crucifix, with metal corpus, 

suitable for the Catholic bedroom $2.00 
No. 7113—12-inch wall crucifix, with metal inlay $1.50 


No. 7293—Crystal rosaries, Everbright, with artistic cruci- 


fix (specify color desired: ruby, crystal or topaz). . $1.50 


No. 0026—Black coco rosary in leather case, suitable for 


men in the service $1.25 


No. 5059—Filigreed Miraculous Medal (large) on 18-inch 


sterling silver chain $3.00 


No. M-97 — Attractive ladies’ scapular medal, glass en- 


closed, on 18-inch sterling silver chain $2.00 


No. M-98—Ladies’ Miraculous Medal, similar to M-97 


above $2.00 


No. M-95—Athletes’ sterling silver cruciform medal and 


chain $2.00 


INEXPENSIVE GIFTS 
The Ave Maria prayerbook, attractive duro-leather binding 
(No. 810 
The Tertiaries’ Companion (for members of the Third Order 
of St. Francis) 
Holy Ghost prayerbook, duro-leather binding (No. 700) 
The Catholic’s Pocket Manual, leatherette binding (No. 310) 
Saint Anthony Chaplet 
Missal for Sundays and Feastdays (paper cover) 


Small statuettes of Saint Anthony, Blessed Mother, the In- 
fant of Prague 


50c 
35c 
3§c 


15c 


A complete list of articles suitable for gifts will be sent on request 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES DEPARTMENT 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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THE INTERIOR SPIRIT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS OF THE VISITA 
TION OF HOLY MARY Explained 
by St. Francis de Sales. West- 
minster, Md: The Newman Book- 
shop. $1.25. 


From the Foreword we note that this 


little book is based upon the latest 
French edition, Toulouse, 1914. The 
first part contains the reflections of 


St. Francis de Sales concerning charity, 
humility, prayer, the religious vows of 
poverty, The 


duties and observances of the spiritual 


chastity and obedience. 


life make up the second section. The 
third portion is comprised of the spirit- 
ual maxims of the Venerable Mother 


de Chantal. 

The and 
commendations are so 
that, 
intended especially for 
feel that the 
expressed in it are 
ficial for the least and the 


admonitions religious re 


sensibly and 
suavely counselled 


little 


although this 
volume is 
Religious, we spiritual 
sentiments bene 


best of our 
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OUR LADY OF FATIMA. By the 
Most Rev. Father Ryan, O.P., Arch 
bishop of Port of Spain With an 
Appendix by Very Rev. Father Paul 
O'Sullivan, O.P.. Westminster, Md 
The Newman Bookshop. $1.2: 
FATIMA is on every lip today. Our 

Lady’s message of 1917 has the same 


meaning and application at the present 


moment as it did when originally en- 


trusted to the three children at Cova 
da Iria. Archbishop Ryan's volume is 
the first complete book written in 


English devoted to the story of these 


apparitions. Among its noteworthy 
merits must be mentioned the fact that 
bulk of his 


Portuguese 


the author received the 


from those 


both 


information 


authorities, ecclesiastic and lay, 


who have been in immediate contact 


with the persons and events insepa 


rably associated with Fatima 
This | first ~the 


fourth appearance of the work in Eng- 


American edition 


lish—is an inexpensive, paper bound 
production of the Newman Book 
Shop B. McE. 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S CONFER- 
ENCES. Translated from the French 
by J. M. O’Kavanagh. With an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. P. A. 
Canon D.D. Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop. $2.00 
Cardinal Mercier’s spiritual writings 


Sheehan, 


are to be classified among the very best 


material in the field. In all likelihood, 
his spiritual works will have a more 
widespread and more lasting effect 


than his solid and well-known philo 
studies He 
study of the 


sophic brought to the 


spiritual life a soul as 
keenly aware of spiritual reality as any 
Church in modern 


has shone in the 





imes. Mercier’s was one of the great- 


est spirits of our age. He possessed 
i depth and refinement of mind as 
delicate as those of Newman. More- 
ver, he was a trained thinker. It was 


this high quality of Mercier’s soul that 


enabled him to reflect so truly the 


great truths of the spiritual world 
During his many years as professor 
the University of Louvain and in his 


chief 
Malines, 


understand 


frequent with souls as 


contact 


shephe rd of the diocese « f 


Mercier acquired a deep 


ng « human nature skilfulness in 
the use of language (so important in 
spiritual matters); a Christian concept 
of education; an understanding of the 
mportar of training and t dis 
ine in the formation of character; 
i keen insight mto the significance of 
fundamentals and requisite conditions, 
such as recollection and self-denial im 
ormation of a spiritual man; and 

a sure sense of Catholic sanity. 
This volume can be adapted t 
several purposes. It is, in the first 
place, a text book for a course of con 


terences for those who are preparing 


for the Priesthood. It can be used to 


advantage for instructions for Reli- 


gious. It is suitable for spiritual read- 
ing. Finally, it is to be recommended 
to all who desire to live a more perfect 
Christian life 

will be 


Catholics grateful to the 


Newman Bookshop for 


making these 
available to readers on 
side of the Atlantic. Here is an 


ideal gift for ordination, for graduation, 


Conferences 
this 


or for religious profession. Everyon 
will discover inestimable wealth in this 


book B. McE 


THE BONE AND THE STAR. By 
Dorothy Donnelly New York 
Sheed and Ward. $2.25. 
The conflict between Sc: 

ence and Faith has been the cause of 

vewilderment to many 


apparent 


sincere seekers 


ifter truth. The discovery of evidence 
forms of 


of primitive human life 


which seem to conflict with the teach 
ngs of Revelation, for instance, is 2 


those 
in the supernatural must face and cor- 


problem for which who believe 


relate with the truths they know by 
faith In this book, which is calmiy 
and skilfully written, Dorothy Don- 
nelly portrays the purely natura! an 


the supernatural explanations of 


origin and growth of life. She writes 
objectively, and her treatment of the 
proffered by 
revealed 
true 
Science and Religion. D. D 


explanations scient 





data and dogma proves that 


there is no conflict betweer 


SPEAKING OF HOW 
Mary Perkins 


and Ward. $2.75 


TO PRAY. By 
New York St 
An informal guide to the worsh 
the Catholic Church and to the nort 
Catholic We 


practices of the devout 


particularly note that the author strives 





o drive home the value of the the 


logically expressive prayers of the 
liturgy, in which the wants of all mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ find the 
most R. G 


beautiful expression 


WITH THE HELP OF THY GRACI 
By John V. Matthews, S.J. West 
Md.: The Book 


$1.50 


minster, Newman 
she p 
the first manual we have 
seen exclusively devoted to the nature 


Actual Writte: 


a catechism it 1s ne 


This is 


and effects of Grace 


in the form of 


cise as well as thorough, and should 
of great 
and 
to the layman who wants to increase 
in the knowledge of his faith. D. D 


to the 
well as 


worth 
religious, as 


prove to be 
seminarian 
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Companionable Friends--- 


REBEL, PRIEST and PROPHET 


SONGS FOR SINNERS. by 


FE. Blu | 


ne the tat 


K 


$1.00 


EXCELLENCE IN ENGLISH 


Charles ( 


OP 


$4.00 


ROME AND THE WHITE 


HOUSE By 
Showing that 


ny 


PRESENTING 
LYON. 1 


$1.00 


MRS. CHASE 


Humor at 
author of “By Post Apos 
YOURSELF AND THE NEIGH- 
BORS.. by i Mac Mar 
This book MacMa ia 
piece, 1S red i i 
love and = laughter 
pathos and roma Lie are 
t i i i tr 
nker at i ib 
juall 4 k 
bors of a townlat 1 Donega 
$2.00 





LET’S HELP THE DOCTOR. B WELCOME. \ miance of Ja 
‘ ( ica l Isabel Clarke 
€ e name ol the 
it I imaica, which 
property ithe 
| 4 y tor several genera 
$1.50 Pa Pr owner at 
THE DOCTOR'S WOOING / pcnrtceaed 
i young 
ter Nicky and 
| r i 
a ol the 
he two 
Ka \dais, the 
$2.00 ; sceyseh 
$2.50 
THE FOUR WINNERS 
HOUSE OF BREAD. y ( 
personal xcul n 
an . " 
suthor 1 
{ ib 
$2.00 i f the 
a ’ i ' 
THE STORY OF THE IRISH ickgr . phi 
RACE M $2.25 
A NEWMAN TREASURY. Selec 
ri 1 thie yy s \WW orks yt 
il Wihan 
. Charles Fk 
at re $4.00 
: $3.50 WITH A MERRY HEART. A 
‘ r by Cathol 
A LAD OF THE O’FRIELS | . es 
( edited by 
| $3.25 
THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY 
STREET. M f e North 
( Rome By 
$2.00 \\ $3.00 
CLOUDS, AIR and WIND CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. 
| t | t Wat \ book 
very valuable 
whether in 
" par hools.. $1.00 
: SONGS OF CREELABEG. Poems 
t Irish lite and character by the 
atte well-known poet, Rev. P. J. Car 
$3.00 $1.00 


Send Orders With Remittance to: 


THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 
Peekskill, N. Y. 



































m Prayer 


Across the world the sound of sheils has ceased . . . 
And quiet shrouds the battle-rubbled West 


The enemy has laid away his arms, and Death and Pain 
are done in France 

But I go on... . for 1 must fight and kill... 
And work and sweat and hide and run... 
For here the enemy is very much alive. . 

His bullets still are made of lead 


Their angry whispers stil foretelf of sudden death 
For me and others crouched in slime and mud... 
The end for us is yet to come 

And so we pray to God to give us strength 

To fight and win without the waste of Time 


And with His Will. . . to see our homes again 


Your Country is still at war-ARE YOU? 


The Sixth War Loan Drive is on. That means it's every 
American's job to buy at least an extra $100 War Bond 


Buy yours today 











6 more reasons for buying at least an extra $100 War 
Bond in the 6th! 
1, War Bonds are the best, the safest investment in 
the world! 
2. War Bonds return you $4 for every $3 at mo- 


crease in value to boot! 

4. War Bonds mean education for your children, 
security for you, a nest egg te fall back on come 
what may 

5. War Bonds help keep down the cost of living 

6. War Bonds will help win the Peace by increas- 








ing purchasing power after the war 
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